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A Challenge to Corrupt Politics 


The Second National Convention of the 
League of Women Voters 


APRIL 23, 1921 











HE National League of Women Voters is an organization of women of all political parties who 
want their votes to count for good government. 

It was organized at St. Louis in March, 1919, as a section of the National American oman 

Suffrage Association. At the Chicago Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 

] During the fourteen months of its inde- 

















ciation in February, 1920, it became a separate organization. 
pendent existence it has been organized in every state in the Union. 





es new under the sun ”—a new kind of polit 
ical convention, was launched by the National League of 
Women Voters at their first convention held as a separate body 
of women voters, at Cleveland during the week of April 11th. 
New because it was a convention where delegates were not pull- 
ing strings, where no one had selfish projects to put through. 
They did not come to name a candidate for president, nor to 
serve any party purposes. Their motives were as different from 
the Republican-Democrat motives of the 1920 conventions as day 
is from night. This was a gathering of political forces with just 
one aim—to discover how they could best use their new political 
power to serve their country. 

Beforehand, there had been some troubled doubts about the 
success of this Convention. With suffrage an accomplished fact, 
without the inspiration of battle and the cohesive force of a 
great cause to bind women closely together, would the Conven- 
tion “go”? How would a convention of new voters, with no 
single issue to crusade for, compare in size and spirit with a suf- 
frage gathering—especially with that ever memorable last suf- 
frage convention of February, 1920, when rejoicing over the 
near approach of victory carried enthusiasm to an almost unbear- 
able pitch? Was not a let-down inevitable? 

Added to these doubts was the consideration that the expense 
of traveling and hotels had greatly increased and that hard times 
—as Mrs. Gifford Pinchot said on the Convention floor—had hit 
every one “ psychologically, if not actually.” Therefore the 
prophecies of the League officers of a convention with a delegate 
from every congressional district in the country seemed unwar- 
tantably optimistic. 

These doubts proved groundless. 
was not quite fulfilled, but, with nearly four hundred voting dele- 
gates and as many official visitors, the Convention had the inspira- 
tion of numbers. It had enthusiasm—felt in the air from the 
very beginning through the eager greetings of seasoned suffrage 
workers from all over the country who were keen to compare 
notes on the use of their brand-new shining weapon, the vote; 
through the gracious courtesy of the Cleveland women’s admir- 


To be sure, the prophecy 


through the prompt beginnings of 


ably organized hospitality ; 
It had the authority conferred 


seven pre-Convention conferences. 
by the presence of an amazing number of women of national 
fame: a roll-call of the Convention and its visitors would suggest 
choice pages from Who's Who in America. 

independence and of 
At the 


And it had, above all else, a sense of 
power—of trying one’s wings and finding them strong. 
League convention in Chicago in 1920, the vote had not been 
obtained in fact; a political campaign in which there were the 
personal elements had not been experienced. Here and there, 
all over America, those first votes had been cast last November 
in a way that actually amazed the casters with their feeling of 
Besides, more and more, the women have been learning 


power. 
They have learned volumes since 


facts about American life. 
Tennessee ratified last summer, and the awakening inspires inde- 
pendence. They are growing more and more distrustful of the 
“boss” system of politics, the more they learn about its causes 
and effects ; more and more conscious of their ability to tackle it. 

Mrs. Gellhorn, Chairman of Organization, expressed it in a 
ringing college yell effect at the close of a morning session when 
she had been racing against time to explain, by the most in- 
triguing of maps and charts and dots and stars, the League’s 
national growth: 


“ Are we on the map? 
“Well, rather! 
* Does the machine politician know we are? 


* You bet!’ 

There was evidence in abundance that the machine politician 
is “on” to this fact. That is why the League, as delegate after 
delegate testified, is accused of everything from Bolshevism to the 
most depressing kind of reaction. That’s why it is accused of 
secretly Democratic, and why 


being secretly Republican—or 
That’s why the 


every effort is made to keep women out of it. 
old-school party men are making a drive for the repeal of the 
Direct Primary, and dusting off all the old machinery that made 
boss control easier and kept the outsider outside. From their 
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point of view, this Convention has brought together the very 
worst of the disturbing element and has given it aid and enheart- 
enment. 

Between the woman voter and the machine politician battle 
is joined, and it promises to be a battle royal. 


Make Government Work 


HE bugle sounded in Mrs. Catt’s speech in the pre-Con- 

vention conference on Election Laws and Methods, over 
which she presided on Monday—one of seven conferences that 
made an effort to see the whole show at a three-ring circus seem 
a simple matter. The crowds that thronged her double parlors 
and strung all down the hall got a high-voltage challenge to make 
the principles of representative government work: to fight for 
the Direct Primary and against the old convention; to work for 
model election laws, to adopt the short ballot, to push Propor- 
tional Representation, and in other ways to get the election ma- 
chinery improved so that a vote will really be a means of ex- 
pressing the voter’s will. 

Again the bugle sounded in Mrs. Maud Wood Park’s key- 
note address at the opening session of the Convention on Tues- 
day morning. And this is just as good a place as any to stop 
and marvel at the rare good fortune of a convention that was 
blessed with the active presence and advice of such an Honorary 
Chairman as Mrs. Catt, and of a Chairman who measures up to 
the high standard set her. Mrs. Park’s speech, for two-thirds 
of its length, was a lucid and absorbing report of the fourteen 
months’ work of the League as a sturdy infant, standing free 
of the support given it in its first year by the National: American 
Woman Suffrage Association; then an eloquent presentation of 
the aims of the League and the kind of service it can render, 
which swept that audience of women to their feet in a great tide 
of enthusiasm and exaltation. Mrs. Park called ringingly for a 
free electorate, working through the parties, but free from con- 
trol; for voters dominating the political system, and themselves 
undominated. 

Judging by the Cleveland press, the men were glad to hear 
this note repeated. The American public is more tired today 
than ever of the knavery of organized politics. Where once there 
were occasional hopeful gleams in the news printed about the 
leading political figures, today there is only cynicism and irony. 
So when the League of Women Voters opened its first Conven- 
tion since the enfranchisement, the tired business man turned 
his eyes toward Cleveland for a moment in passing and hoped 
that the women would get down to business and really change 
the current order of things political. 


Seven Tempting Conferences 

ET’S go back to those tantalizing pre-Cénvention conferences 

into which the arriving delegates were plunged so promptly. 
Those of us who came Monday morning went straight from our 
very talkative breakfasts in the Hotel Statler’s grill to the heart 
of whichever absorbing conference we could manage to choose 
from the program menu. These conferences had brought to- 
gether women experts and a few men from all parts of the 
country who disproved Dr. Hatton’s definition of an expert as 
“some one forty miles from home who knows more about the 
subject than you do.” 

There was Mrs. Catt’s conference on 
Methods, already referred to, where demonstrations as well as 
discussions went on; a demonstration of voting machines by Mrs. 
Walter Timmie; a plea for the short ballot by Dr. A. R. Hat- 
ton, of the National Municipal League; a discussion of model 


Election Laws and 


election laws, by Mr. Albert Bard, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Honest Ballot Association; samples of all sorts 
of ballots, model and otherwise. 

Next door, where Dr. Valeria H. Parker was presiding at the 
conference on Social Hygiene, there were visiting experts like 
Dr. C. C. Pierce, Assistant Surgeon General; Dr. Rachelle Yar- 
ros, Chairman of the Social Hygiene Committee in the I!linois 
League; Miss Jessie F. Binford, of the United States Interde- 
partmental Board of Social Hygiene. ' 

Downstairs, Dr. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, whose combina- 
tion of legal standing and grandchildren made a great impression 
on the Cleveland press, directed a conference of Uniform Laws 
Concerning Women, with the aid of a long list of impressive 
ladies of the law, including Judge Florence Allen, of Cleveland, 


The conference on Food Supply and Demand, Mrs. Ec ward 
P. Costigan, Chairman, counted among its notables Florence Kel- 


ley, of the National Consumers’ League and the Honorable Hus- 
ton Thompson, Chairman of the Federal Trade Commi-sion. 
Of the two conferences that represent women’s special inte rests, 
Mrs. LaRue Brown’s, on Child Welfare, had Julia Lathrop, ‘‘hief 
of the United States Children’s Bureau, as guest and speaker, and 
Miss Mary E.. McDowell’s Committee of Women in Industr) had 
Mary Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureau, as w:'l as 
Jeannette Rankin, Dr. Alice Hamilton, the only woman 0” the 
Harvard Medical Faculty, Mary Van Kleeck, of the Sage | oun- 
dation, Ethel Smith, of the Women’s National Trade l nion 
League. 

Twice—once in this conference and once in general session— 
the Convention rejoiced to the point of stinging palms over Miss 
Anderson’s reappointment, under a Republican administration, 
to a post to which she had been first appointed by Democrats; 
because this that the Women’s Bureau, like the Chil- 
dren’s, is on a sound non-partisan basis. 


means 


Our Foreign-Born Sisters 


RS. FREDERICK P. BAGLEY’S conference on American 
citizenship added an interesting novelty. 

Mrs. Horvath, a teacher of naturalization classes in the Cleve- 
land schools, brought to the conference twenty-five foreign 
women to demonstrate her method of work. Comely and whole 
some, of a sturdy Hungarian type, Mrs. Horvath herself radiated 
the spirit of warm, protecting motherhood, and ushered in her 
group with visible pride. They represented many nationalities. 
There was the Polish bride, who had been in this country onl) 
three weeks and could not speak a word of English, and the old 
Rumanian woman of seventy-six, who had learned English so 
she could read her son’s letters from France. Now that he lies 
in the Argonne they are the one comfort left her. 

The little bride, whose big blue eyes matched the embroider) 


on her blouse, was Mrs. Horvath’s subject for illustrating her 


theory of teaching English. “ What is the most important thing 
in the world to me?” the teacher asked. “ It is /—/—/,” point- 


ing to her own breast. “ J—/—J!” echoed the little bride, point- 
ing to herself in turn, while she watched every movement of the 
teacher’s lips. “ What is the most important thing to you?”’ said 
the teacher. ‘‘ You—you—you!” and she pointed to the other. 
“ You—you—you!”’ 
Horvath. Then, with love fairly glowing in her face, Mrs. |lor- 
vath said slowly, “I like you.” “ I—like—you,” repeated the 
little bride, her eyes shining with understanding. She had learned 


echoed the pupil, pointing in turn at Mrs. 


her first English words. 
This is the method used with the whole group. The pupils 


who had studied longer proudly answered questions, showing 4 
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HERE IS THE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, IN THE BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL STATLER IN CLEVELAND 
DELEGATES HAD JUST BEEN LISTENING TO THE INSPIRING REPORTS OF THE STATE LEAGUES ON 


knowledge of American history, ideals and even details of gov- 
ernment that some in the conference lacked. 

When the lunch hour came, so fascinated was the conference 
with its foreign guests that, at the instigation of Mrs. Caspar 
Whitney, of New York, luncheon was ordered from the hotel 
and the entire class invited to stay. 

An excited, joyous chattering group the class became as the 
formal conference broke up and their hostesses mingled with 
them on a cordial, friendly footing. It was the first time they 
had ever met American women in a common, neighborly way. 
The two worlds rarely come together—the foreign-born woman 
and her American sister. One thinks the other is haughty and 
scornful, and the other believes that the foreign woman is unre- 
sponsive if not hostile. 

Pretty broken-English compliments; soft, friendly words, the 
exchange of warm smiles, and the language of radiant faces made 
the luncheon a happy memory to both groups. More is done in 
such an hour than by years of teaching. 

Several of the pupils had samples of their native handiwork, 
wonderful embroideries. ‘“ You see,” said one of them, “ we 
make mistakes with our tongues, but not with our needles.” 


First of All—Disarmament 
OR depth of feeling and intensity of purpose, the most sig- 
nificant point of the Convention was the impromptu speech 
in favor of World Disarmament made by Carrie Chapman Catt 
at the mass meeting in Masonic Hall, with the resolution that 
passed the next day—a resolution solemnly pledging the League 
of Women Voters to urge on the National Government that the 
United States should take the initiative to bring about a reduc- 
tion of armaments looking toward world peace. 
After a powerful address by Will Irwin on the next war, Mrs. 
Catt, discarding her prepared speech on “ Psychologies of Polit- 


ical Progress,” made a plea for the leadership of women and 


THE 
“THESE UNITED STATES OF OURS.” 
MRS. PARK, THE NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, NOW CALLED THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT, STANDS BEHIND THE TABLE. 


their acceptance of responsibility toward this cause in words that 
were dramatic in their truth and simplicity. As she ended, the 
great audience rose to its feet in a storm of feeling, and the reso- 
jution introduced the following afternoon by Mrs. James Mor- 
rison, of Chicago, was carried with a solemnity of conviction 
that promised action. (You will find Mrs. Catt’s speech on 
Page 1184.) 


The Convention Jubilee 

NOTHER big moment came the first afternoon. In the 

morning Mrs. Park had told of the five-minute interview 
granted by President Harding to a delegation from various wom- 
en’s organizations to plead for the Sheppard-Towner bill, pro- 
tecting mothers and newborn babies. And in the afternoon came 
the announcement that the bill had been strongly recommended by 
the President in his message to the new Congress. The cheering 
that followed quieted down after a while, but the rejoicing went 
on simmering. 

With a program headed “ These United States of Ours,” 
with a huge map of the states facing the audience, reports were 
being given by the seven regions into which the United States 
is divided as the basis of the League’s organization. Enthusiasm 
kept bubbling louder and louder as each state gave its record of 
bills secured, citizenship courses organized, local leagues formed. 
Missouri appeared in person, as it were, with a whole platform- 
wide delegation. Connecticut reported that, through Professor 
and Mrs. William Lyon Phelps, the lecture halls and professional 
instructors of Yale had been offered for the conduct of citizen- 
ship schools next fall. 


and 


Tennessee’s spirited chairman of ratification brought a storm 
of applause with her claim of credit to Tennessee for “ getting 
us here.” “ You would not be here in all your power and glory 
but for Tennessee, and the vote in Tennessee would never have 


(Continued on page 1185) 
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A Call to Action 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


A Speech Made at a Mass Meeting in Masonic Hall, 
Cleveland, April 13, 1921 


HERE is not an audience in this country nor in any other 
one in all the world where an appeal for peace does not 
stir the hearts of the people. There is not an audience before 
which a speaker may allude to international peace that does not 
respond. There is not anybody in all the world who is willing to 
say that he wants another war. There is not anybody who does 
not want peace, but how are we going to get it? That is the 
practical question, and it is not only a question for us to decide in 
our Own country, in our own states and cities, before we can act 
collectively with other nations, but it is for ourselves individually 
to think our way through. 

We don’t settle that question when we have a million different 
points of view, or no point of view ,but wait for somebody to act. 

Everybody at this time is extremely careful about being non- 
partisan. I don’t care a rap about being non-partisan. I am for 
disarmament. . 

I was for a Democratic League of Nations. 
publican one, or any other kind. I believe in taking action 
upon questions of this kind and not waiting too long. It does 
not matter what party is in or who is President. Our country is 
not judged by its parties, it is judged as a nation. 

Today there isn’t anybody in the world that knows what we 
are going to do; nobody in any other nation and nobody in this 
nation knows what we are going to do. But I ask you if there 
is anybody anywhere at this moment with an earnest crusading 
spirit who is campaigning to arouse America to lead in this mat- 
ter. Oh, no! We are as stolid and as indifferent apparently, 
and as inactive as though there was not before us the greatest 
question which was ever presented to the nations of the world. 


I am for a Re- 


T is a curious kind of psychology that is upon our nation. We 
have always been a nation in favor of arbitration. It was this 
country, I believe, that signed the first treaty of that character. 
We were leaders in it. We don’t believe in war as a nation. We 
are a peaceful people, and we are believers in the ideal of the 
voice of the people settling questions and not force. Well, then, 
we are the appointed ones to lead in this question. 

It is difficult for anyone here to believe what has been the 
result of the war on the other side. It is not possible to quite 
comprehend it without seeing the effects for oneself. Over there, 
where they are still war-torn they are trying to pull themselves 
together, trying to build up their old life on their bad money and 
bad economic conditions and bad feelings of every kind. We 
live in paradise over here in comparison; we are disgustingly fat 
and altogether too well-clad. 

All of this we have. Then it becomes us to lead. How are 
we going to lead? Not by standing back and waiting for some- 
body else to speak. Not by waiting, waiting. While we are 
waiting we will get another war. It is only by action. There 
isn’t anything that can’t be done in this country as a result of 
popular opinion. It is the government. There never was a Pres- 
ident and there never was a whole Congress (I am not so sure 
about a Senate) that would not yield to popular opinion. It can 
do anything. 

The people in this room tonight, were there no others interested 
in all the world, could put an end to war if they would put them- 
selves to it. One vote is of no value. Two votes are of no value. 


But a thousand votes standing for a common cause can be a 
wedge which will set the pace for political parties in the direc- 
tion of those thousand peopie. 

If we but stand together and know what we want we can get it. 
We want peace. We all want peace. We want to abolish that 
antiquated, barbarous, ridiculous method of quarreling and killing 
each other. We all want peace and yet we all stand back for 
somebody else to act. 

Well, let us make a resolution, each and every one of us, to 
consecrate ourselves individually and collectively to the business 
of putting war out of the world. 


It isn’t necessary for a Republican to become a Democrat, nor 


a Democrat to become a Republican, but it is necessary to rise 
above the partisanship of either and both of these parties and -ay: 
“ Here is a national issue, greater than any party or any man.” 


ET us work then; let Mr. Harding know; let the Senate 


know. Let them know that we as a constituency of Con- 
gress expect action. 

It is a terribly grinding thing to any one of us who has ever 
so little international interest to know what people abroad say of 
us. I don’t like to have people say that we are provincial nation 
and I don’t like it because I know we are. 

The other day a letter came from the President of the Suffrage 
Association in France. She said in telling something of the new 
spirit that has come in France as a result of the difficulties over 
the reparations that they have withdrawn the invitation for the 
next Suffrage Congress to be held in Paris because the feeling 
is such that if German delegates were to come they might not be 
treated well. She said: “ Oh, if we could only know what the 
United States is going to do!” 
three, four nations that nobody knows what we are going to do. 


I have heard from one, two, 


Our aloofness, our isolation, our silence upon the question! 
Oh, Americans, let us be silent no more; let us send a message 
across the sea and join hands with the men and women of 
every land who want to put this terrible thing out of the world. 
We can do it. But there must be no timidity among us; there 
must be no cowardice. 

You know the most popular thing that anybody can say upon 
a public platform today is to say, “ Let us stand for international 
The most unpopular thing that anybody can say is, 
He who wants 


peace.” 
“Let us stand for it in this particular way.” 
to stand for this question and really wants to get behind and 
boost must do it with the understanding that he can afford to be 
unpopular; that he can afford to stand against the world, and 
I tell you it does not matter if there are only four or five togethe1 
who are in the right, they may stand, and stand fast, and all the 
world will come to them, and ali the world will surrender to them. 

Then, let us get this vision: here we are called. How infinitely 
greater and higher is that call than anything of all the wonderful 
things that are being discussed! I say to you women, you know 
that war is in the blood of men; they can’t help it. They have 
been fighting ever since the days of the cave-men. There is a 
sort of an honor about it. But it seems to me that God is giving 
a call to the women of the world to come forward and stay the 
hands of men and say: “No, you shall no longer kill your fellow 


” 


man. 
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A Challenge to Corrupt Politics 
(Continued from page 1183) 
been what it was except for the message sent by that fearless 
leader of democracy, Woodrow Wilson.” 

The “ regular” politician might spend a few moments’ solemn 
reflection on his chances with an organization that applauds a 
Republican and a Democratic President with equal vigor in the 
same afternoon. 

Along about five o’clock all of the day’s assorted enthusiasm 
and jubilations just naturally boiled over, and the Convention 
of \Vomen Voters broke up into a jollification party, with bal- 
loons and banners, and a march round and round the ballroom, 
two abreast, then four abreast, singing “ America,” “ Dixie” and 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” quite in orthodox convention style. 





A Working Convention 

fg early it became clear that this was, as the program 
proclaimed, “a working convention.” State presidents 
gathered together at eight o’clock breakfast to discuss methods 
of work and to exchange experiences, The opening hour of morn- 
ing sessions was put ahead to nine o’clock to give more time for 
business. Conferences and state caucuses, not to pull political 
wires, but to consider problems coming up for endorsement, 
were held at all hours. No other kind of a convention ever saw 
such a large proportion of delegates in their seats throughout 
the sessions. The Board of Directors set the example by being 
always on duty, and their generous spirit of disinterested service, 
their resourcefulness and skill, their fairness, their untiring good 

humor, made a pleasure of the hard work of the Convention. 
[he most important change in the program of the League was 
in harmony with the note struck at Mrs. Catt’s initial conference. 
It was the elevation of the Committee on Election Laws and 
Methods to a department of work called Government Efficiency, 
placed under the immediate charge of the Board of Directors. 
This came about as a result of the experiences of the past year 

in working for the measures in which the League is interested 
experiences which have shown up the glaring imperfections, the 
confusions and extravagances of government, and especially the 
difficulties in getting an expression of the popular will and trans- 
lating it into action. To initiate improvements in government 
looking toward greater efficiency, the Convention recommended 
that each state league should call together a state conference of 
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men and women to consider measures which could be adopted t 
meet the needs of each state. 

The other standing committees were continued and the pro 
grams adopted contained few additions to those accepted by the 
League at its first convention. These programs run almost the 
whole gamut of woman’s desire for immediate betterment. They 
represent the minimum of what informed women are asking fo1 
\t the same time it is recognized that among the twenty-seven 
million voters of the country are many millions who know noth- 
ing about most of the improvements the League desires. There- 
fore the League voted to lay special emphasis during the coming 
year on educational work, preparing the great mass of women to 
stand behind its program of legislation in ever-increasing num 
bers. 

Naturally there were controversies, tensions, debates, in a Con 
vention made up of women of every shade of political faith, and 
all of them active-minded and clear in their own convictions. 
Several of the planks in the platform were adopted only afte 
warm discussion. It was especially noticeable that the women 
were not content to accept a resolution even if backed by the 
opinions of experts, and by their own leaders, without hearing 
both sides of the controversy and knowing what they were doing 

As an instance: The resolution urging Congress to make suf 
ficient appropriation to complete the Muscle Shoals plant in 
\labama was backed by the entire Southern delegation, but it 


was not passed until the subject had been well debated 


$80,000 Pledged for Clean Politics 

There is one infallible barometer to measure enthusiasm at a 
convention, and that is pledge-taking. The budget presented by 
the National Board was $80,000; $79,000 of that amount was 
raised by Mrs. Edwards, the Treasurer, in one hour! Enough 
said. In these hard times, with the reaction which is in full 
flood after the many drives of the past four years, it proved the 
hold that the League has taken on women to hear state after 
state, many of them with new struggling organizations, gladly 
accept the quota allotted to them. 

There were few big pledges. Mrs. Herbert Hoover telegraphed 
from Washington, giving $1,000. Mrs. Willard Straight gave 
$2,500; Mrs. Stanley McCormick $1,500; Lucy Anthony, $500. 
When the call came for $100 pledges women were on their feet 
in all parts of the hall trying to give—one as an “ understanding 
Republican,” another as an “enthusiastic Democrat,” this one 
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in the name of her husband or a sympathetic son or a daughter 
in college. A hundred dollars came from a delegate sent by a 
County Executive Committee. The Ohio Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union gave $100, as did a Pennsylvania County 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and the Florida Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 

California and little Rhode Island doubled their quota, while 
Florida, Connecticut, North Carolina, West Virginia, South Da- 
kota and Oregon subscribed more than their quota. The climax 
of appreciative enthusiasm came when Iowa pledged $200 to 
Tennessee in gratitude for the ratification and Connecticut added 
$100. The other thousand was raised by small pledges in a very 
few moments at the banquet on Thursday. 


Play-Time of the Convention 

That banquet marked the height of the Convention’s play- 
time. It had Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton and Mrs. A. B. Pyke, 
both humorous about “ Pitfalls in Politics,” and then there were 
the stunts of the Minnesota and New York delegations. Minne- 
sota has a little play, “Dearie Won’t Do,” written by Mrs. 
Charlotte Chorpenning around an incident which occurred in 
the state: the appointment of the daughter of a ward boss, 
without training or qualifications, for factory inspector. It had 


both laughs and tears in it and was given with professional skill, 

The New York stunt, ‘“‘ How We Make Them Love Us,” writ- 
ten by Mary Gray Peck, of Geneva, New York, was a satire on 
the attack made on the League of Women Voters by Governor 
Miller of New York, when he called them a “ menace,” and on 
the bosses of Tammany Hall. The women who packed the ball- 
room of the hotel laughed until the tears came at Punch, the old- 
fashioned voter; Judy, his bride, the New York State League of 
Women Voters, the Political Machine, Wadfist Barns, \urf 
Tammany, Mr. Direct Primary and Republican Landslide. 

Of course, the Republican women had a dinner and the Dem- 


ocrats likewise. At the former the speakers were leaders among 
Republican women—Mrs,. Upton, Mrs. Jacob Baur, of Chicago; 
Mary Garrett Hay and Mrs. F. Louis Slade, of New York; 


Mrs. Richard Edwards, of Indiana; Mrs. Draper Smith, of 
Nebraska; Mrs. M. T. Kendall, of Kansas; Mrs. Albee L:dd 
of Minnesota. 

The chief speaker at the Democratic dinner was Newto: D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, who declared: “ This meeting 
of the League of Women Voters has given me more cheer ind 
comfort, a greater sense of security and more feeling that :+ is 
worth while to press on, than anything I have experienced in a 
long time.” 


’ 


The Principal Planks in the Platform of the League of Women Voters as Adopted in the Resolutions and 
in the Recommendations of the Standing Committees: 


Opposing any weakening of the National Prohibition Law. 

Indorsing the Sheppard-Towner bill for the protection of ma- 
ternity and infant care. , 

Indorsing the principle of physical education in schools, 
through state action with federal aid. 

Asking for generous appropriations for the Federal Children’s 
Bureau. 

Urging the enforcement of all child labor and school attendance 
laws. 

Urging Congress to make adequate appropriation for the Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board. 

Urging equal punishment for men and women offenders against 
the moral law. 

Indorsing the eight-hour day, and the prohibition of night work 
for women in industry, and the establishment of living-wage com- 
missions. 

Urging the appointment of qualified women in all boards hav- 
ing to do with women’s work. 

_ Asking for a reclassification of the Civil Service on a merit 
basis, without discrimination against women. 

Recommending an equal interest by husband and wife in each 
other’s property, acquired after marriage. 

Asking for direct citizenship for married women. 

Supporting increased appropriations for vocational training in 
home economics. 

Indorsing jury service by women, with exemption for mothers 


of young children. 

Indorsing the principle of the Towner school bill, but leaving 
action in support of it to the discretion of the Board of Directors. 

Indorsing the principle of protection of National Parks and 
Monuments and keeping them inviolate for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the people. 

Indorsing the creation of a federal department of Public Wel- 
fare and urging the appointment as head of the department of a 
woman who is an expert on social problems. 

Recommending the regulation by Congress of the meat-packing 


industry. 


Encouraging the organization of legitimate co-operative asso- 
ciations within the states. 

Asking Congress to appropriate money to complete the Ala- 
bama nitrate plants for the benefit of agriculture and to furnish 
needed electric power to a large territory in the South. 

Urging the National Government to do everything possible for 
the women held in harems in the Near East. 

Asking Congress to make August 26th, the date of ratification 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, a national holiday. 

Opposing any attempt to repeal state Direct Primary laws, 
and in favor of making nominations more representative of the 
voters. 

Urging each state to call a state conference of men and women 
to discuss ways and means of improving election machinery. 

And the resolution on disarmament, which follows: 


WHEREAS, The organization of a nation for modern war 
mobilizes its entire human and economic resources, wipes out 
old distinctions between combatants and non-combatants and 
takes a toll of material resources and human suffering hitherto 
undreamed of, and 


WHEREAS, Eighty per cent of the federal appropriations 
of the United States go to pay the cost of wars, past, present 
and to come, and 

WHEREAS, The cost of the last war has driven other coun- 
tries to the verge of bankruptcy, and for them to assume addi- 
tional taxation to keep up in the race for military and naval 
supremacy means incalculable suffering, the indefinite delay 
of reconstruction and economic disintegration in which we 
also will be involved, and 


WHEREAS, The President has stated in his message that 
“While prudence forbids us to disarm alone, we are ready to 
co-operate with other nations to approximate disarmament ” 


THEREFORE, Be it Resolved, That we urge upon the 
President and Congress that they initiate a movement to secure 
such co-operation with other governments for the reduction of 
armaments at the earliest possible time. 
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| Your Business in Washington 
The First Week of Congress Under the New Administration 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


WasHInNcTON, April 15. 
RESIDENT HARDING has delivered his first message to 
Congress and, for the most part, has indicated that he re- 
gards the settlement of fiscal, transportation and international 
problems as taking precedence, for the moment at least, over 
all other questions. 

This must not be construed, however—and the President is per- 
sonally the authority for this statement—to mean that he is not 
deeply in sympathy with many legislative measures upon which 
the women of the country have centered their efforts for months. 

The President, as indicated in his message, is, in large mea- 
sure, feeling his way. And Congress, always largely depend- 
ent upon executive guidance at the beginning of a new admin- 
istration, is disposed to await his recommendations. For that 
reason there might be a disheartening reaction to the President’s 
failure to recommend passage by this Congress of the measures 
for which the women voters have worked so hard and long. And, 
to a degree, there is ground for belief at this writing that Con- 
gress may not act on most of these measures at this session. 
Tariff, revenue and railroad legislation bid fair now to block 
the legislative tracks for many weeks to come and along about 
August, when the weather gets hot in Washington, Congress be- 
gins to hurry through its work preparatory to adjournment. The 
President himself is looking forward to a cessation of congres- 
sional activities by August and plans to take a trip for rest then. 

Therefore, what Congress does, apart from the domestic pro- 
gram outlined by the President, will depend almost entirely upon 
the extent and organization of outside pressure. The two 
branches of Congress, in the past, have been inclined to disre- 
gard or consider as of relatively less importance, many of the 
measures sought by the women of the country. Today, how- 
ever, Congress is in a vastly different position. One finds a 
sharp interest in both branches in the program to be suggested 
by the National League of Women Voters as a result of its 
session in Cleveland, just terminated. For example, Congress- 
man Towner, co-author of the Smith-Towner and Sheppard- 
Towner bills, is taking no action toward effecting the purposes 
originally sought in these measures until definite recommenda- 
tions from the Cleveland convention are laid before him. 


7. HERE is likelihood that Congress, on the recommendation of 
President Harding, may enact the maternity bill which, of 
course, has found little opposition and commands very general 
support. But President Harding has some very strong convic- 
tions on the advisability of organizing the general welfare service 
of the Government and, pending a working out of this reorgani- 
zation, Congress will move very slowly in its welfare legislation. 
The President’s attitude was voiced in his message: 

“Tn the realms of education, public health, sanitation, condi- 
tions of workers in industry, child welfare, proper amusement 
and recreation, the elimination of social vice, and many other 
subjects, the Government has already undertaken a considerable 
range of activities. I assume the maternity bill, already strongly 
approved, will be enacted promptly, thus adding to our mani- 
festation of human interest. But these undertakings have been 
scattered through many departments and bureaus without co- 
ordination and with much overlapping of functions, which frit- 
ters energies and magnifies the cost. Many subjects of the great- 
est importance are handled by bureaus within Government 


departments which logically have no apparent relations to them. 
Other subjects which might well have the earnest consideration 
of federal authority have been neglected or inadequately provided 


” 


for. 

The President, therefore, has recommended to Congress the 
creation of a single department of welfare service to permit of 
more centralized surveys and intelligence of direction. This 
action has occasioned some alarm to the many supporters of the 
Bureau of Education and the proposed department of social 
justice, and fear has been expressed that the Children’s Bureau, 
now in the Department of Labor, might be swallowed up by 
the Public Health Service. 

There seems at present little likelihood that Dr. Charles E. 
Sawyer, the President’s private physician, who has been author- 
ized by the Executive to make a survey of the situation, will 
recommend a solution opposed to the wishes of welfare workers. 
66 Y sole purpose,” said Dr. Sawyer, “ is to try to find a way 

in which all of these related branches of general welfare 
service may be coordinated and work with greater efficiency and 
at less cost. It is neither the President’s nor my purpose to sug- 
gest a federal bureaucracy to dominate affairs in this work. 
There is no intention whatever, for example, to alter the present 
system by which the states shall be deprived of their control and 
administration with respect to education, while the Government 
extends its assistance. In fact I plan no general upheaval what- 
ever but, rather, a careful, cautious inquiry into what may best be 
done. In reaching my conclusions I will call in not only the heads 
of the health services, the Children’s Bureau and other agencies 
but I will call conferences in Washington with the leaders among 
men and women interested in the general welfare problem.” 

Another indication that the President, while measuring his steps 
carefully, is nonetheless actively engaged in solving problems 
of interest to women is found in his determination to bring down 
prices to the consumer. The President agrees with many fore 
most economists that the so-called “ buyers’ strike,” largely at 
tributed to the good-bargain sense of women generally, is respon- 
sible for present day near-stagnation in business, and 1aust be 
ended if “normalcy” is to be attained in the near future. To 
end it, he believes, from information that has come to him from 
many authoritative sources, that prices to the consumer, on many 
commodities, not only those whose basis lies in the agricultural 
industries, but also in the case of textiles, leather, fuel and 
building materials, can and must come down. 

He has begun a careful study through governmental agencies 
of the forces dealing with the flow of commodities from pro- 
ducer to consumer, to learn why prices to the consumer have not 
fallen commensurately with the prices producers of late have 
received for their commodities, particularly basic agricultural 
commodities, at the producers’ markets. 

One of the things he already has learned and asked Congress 
to act upon, is that, among manufacturers, there has arisen an 
interesting development affecting the flow of commodities from 
producer to consumer, known as the “ open price association.” 
These organizations, it appears, develop uniform accounting 
methods and retain a steady market by furnishing the supply 
which the market can readily absorb. They collect for their 
members figures on the amount of production, production costs, 

(Continued on page 1191) 
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The League of Women Voters 


FEW months ago an earnest officer of the National League 

of Women Voters remarked that the first independent con- 
vention of the League would be a certain indicator of its future. 
“Tt will show,” said she, “ whether the ideals of the League are 
going to be understood by the women of the country and whether 
they think it worth while to give their service to establish those 
ideals.” It was clear that she felt an anxiety about that conven- 
tion and its outcome. 

It was rumored at the time that certain political leaders had 
given orders that the League was to be “killed” in their states, 
and with that end in view they had issued “ instructions ” that 
their party women should not continue membership in the League. 
A few women had withdrawn, confessing that they had received 
such orders. Although none of the party of “higher ups” had 
openly expressed such sentiments, it was not known how far the 
process of intimidation might be attempted. It was at least clear 
that some party men and women regarded the League of Women 
Voters as a “hazard” in the political field and felt disturbed 
about it. Governor Miller had called it a menace. 

So these nervous party folk and nervous League officials 
looked askance at each other. 

The first convention was held last week, and a_big-noble- 
minded, high-spirited one it was. It was a convention of women 
who had made their fight for the vote, won it, and, armed with 
it, had made their entry into politics through a presidential elec- 
tion and now returned to the old associations ready for further 
progress. Many partisan women who are loyal leaders in their 
respective parties were delegates, but they perceived that the 
woman’s cause is not wholly won and that it will not be won 
through parties alone. Republicans met Democrats, and Dem- 
crats met Republicans in the old comradeship and unity of pur 
Once that purpose had been to win the vote; now it was 


pose. 
There 


to make that vote tell for higher efficiency in government. 
was no hesitation, no vacillation; the entire convention, collec- 
tively, earnestly, marched forward. 

Suffrage women last autumn numerously confessed that they 
found real politics “ pale and insipid’? when they came to use 
their first vote. It seemed sordid and commonplace to be striving 
merely to elect men whose platforms were so strangely confused 
they could not find a direct issue. They felt a vacancy where 
for years there had been purpose consecrated to an immortal 
principle. 

These women have now come to a conclusion. 
their parties loyally but in the League of Women Voters they 
will still serve the principle of woman’s equality. 

No grouch, no irritation, no doubt appeared upon the surface 
of things. The women had found themselves, each other, and a 
common understanding. They were hopeful, earnest, conscien- 
They knew the difficulties before them and were wholly 


They will serve 


tious. 
unafraid. 
The convention easily adopted and raised its budget of $80,000. 
It manifested its approval of its officers and especially its pres- 
ident, Mrs. Maud Wood Park. The confidence with which the 
League had elected her fourteen months ago had ripened into a 
devout faith'in her fairness, nonpartisanship, caution, judgment 


and all-around common sense and intelligence. The League rec- 
ognized that it had a great leader who would never fail it. 

The convention proved three things: 

1. The women there grasped, accepted and pledged their loy- 
alty to the ideals of the League. 

2. Those ideals have grown clearer and are the aims o/ no 
other organization in this country, namely, to complete the task 
of securing equality of rights between the sexes, to stimulate 
better citizenship and to secure such legislation as will make for 
higher efficiency in government. 

3. The winds may blow and the storms may rage, yet the 
League of Women Voters will withstand them all and its bonds 
of union will grow stronger under the test. 

Hail League of Women Voters! You are the herald of a new 
day. “ Failure is impossible.” cae G, 


Help the New Administration 
HENEVER a newspaper changes editors, its readers watch 
with interest to see how successful the new management 
is going to be. In following this policy of ‘‘ watchful waiting, 
they sometimes forget that they are in part responsible for the 
degree of the success. This is especially true of papers devoted 
to a “ cause.” 

When the great Dr. Spurgeon was a boy, he was usually at 
the head of his class; but during one very cold snap he missed 
every question, and went to the foot. The schoolmaster did not 
know what to make of it, until he observed that the boy at the 
foot of the class was the nearest to the fire. He made the experi- 
ment of transposing the arrangement of the class. Immediately 
young Spurgeon began to answer every question, and was soon 
back at the head, when that was the warmest place. 

When the woman at the head of a newspaper feels herself 
surrounded by the warm good-will of her constituency; when 
they take pains to send in news, to get subscribers and to co 
operate in every way with her efforts, she can do a much better 
job than if she is surrounded by a cool frost of indifference. 
Let us all do our very best to hold up the new editor’s hands 
and to help her make our paper a great success! A, 3. B. 


Keeping Up with the Girl Scouts 

RS. JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON’S suggestion, else- 

where in this issue, that wherever there is a local branch 
of the Girl Scouts, the League of Women Voters should be inter- 
ested in helping them take the tests for citizenship badges ought 
to meet with a generous response. The keenness of the gir! of 
the younger generation and her eagerness to grasp her oppor- 
tunities has been proved to suffragists many times over. The 
suffrage parades in New York City were always in danger of 
being swamped by the thousands of girls from the high schools 
of the city who were determined to march for their convictions. 
In spite of strict orders that only adults were to be admitted 
as marchers, groups of enthusiastic young girls were always 
found smuggled somewhere in the ranks. 

The first test given to Girl Scouts who were being examined 
for a citizenship badge took place recently at the national head- 
quarters of Girl Scouts in New York City. To show how little 
understanding the adult mind has of eager youth, just before 
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the class met for this examination some of the national officers 
of the Girl Scouts and the examiner, who had had considerable 
experience with citizenship schools, agreed that the test which 
had been printed in the Girl Scout Hand Book would have to 
be revised, that it was much too difficult, in fact quite ridiculous, 
for girls only twelve to sixteen years old. Sixteen scouts took 
this examination and every one went through with flying colors. 
At the suggestion that the test had been too difficult a chorus 
of Noes replied. Most of the girls had studied civics in the 
public schools and several of them had read books on the sub- 
ject, even James Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” 

Most significant of all and most hopeful for the future, every 
one of the sixteen girls had a name that she had to spell out care- 
fully and repeatedly before the examiner could understand 
it. They represented nearly sixteen nationalities, but they were 
all intelligent Americans, eager to serve their country. G. F. B. 


All Together 

In offering my first greetings to the readers of the !V oman 
Citizen, I want to tell you why it appealed to me to come to you. 
Since the long ago day when Charlotte Perkins Gilman (who 
knows nothing of it) quickened me to an active interest in suf- 
frage, I have cared about the woman movement. And the thrill 
of the first suffrage parade—of the moment when, very timid and 
self-conscious, I turned into the wide brightness of Fifth Avenue 
and found all timidity swept away in a tide of exultation at 
marching shoulder to shoulder with women for our common 
cause—that was one of the big moments to be cherished. But 
the crowded days of a self-supporting woman have left little time 
for direct service, and so I welcome the opportunity to try to help 
along with and through every-day work. 

Miss Blackwell has very delightfully expressed for me my 
cardinal belief about magazines—that if a magazine is to be of 
real service, the readers must be associate editors. We hope to 
make the [oman Citizen a source of interesting and important 
information for the great body of new woman voters; we hope 
to make it an aid to American women in realizing their ideals of 
citizenship. But this can come about oniy if “we” means not 
only Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Brown, Miss Blackwell and me—it must 
mean all of you, contributing your active help and your vital 
We must be one group. V.R. 


An Amendment to Be Watched 

Senator Wadsworth of New York has introduced a new 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. It provides that all 
future amendments must be ratified by popular vote. Com- 
ment upon it indicates that the combined anti-prohibition and 
anti-suffrage groups, which Senator Wadsworth represents in the 
presentation of this amendment, do not expect that the amend- 
ment can be made to apply to the 18th and 19th Amendments 
which have been ratified by vote of Legislatures unless the ques- 


interest. 


“It’s a Long, Long Way” 

HE latest complaint against the eternal feminine is the 
charge that a certain State Legislature is under the control 
of “ female legislative bosses.”. Whether true or false, the state- 
ment shows how far we have traveled from the conditions ex- 

isting a few years ago. A. 3. B. 
Coming—Something of Interest 
BURNING question among the women voters is the attacks 
which are being made all over the country on the Direct 
Primary. An interesting debate on the subject was held at the 
Convention by two brilliant speakers, Hon. Albert Beveridge of 
Indiana and Hon. Job Hedges of New York. The next number 
of the CiT1zEN will contain a summing up of the situation by 


Mrs. Catt. 
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April Sale 
of 
Lingerie 
PPORTUNELY, just when 


you're stocking up with the 
silken-fine essentials of the boudoir, 
or to wear under your pretty frocks, 
comes this annual offering of very 
special values—a wealth of charm- 
ing models and exceptionally low 
priced. 


Sets of Colored Silks 


The vogue for lovely colorings in tail- 
ored silks appears in this Spring offer- 
ing in tailored sets of radium silk, in a 
range of soft, delightful tints. 
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Is the Movie Censor After Your Jobr 


By Russell Holman 
Of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


LL motion pictures may, like 
Gaul, be divided into three parts 
—those produced for adults, those in- 
tended primarily for children, and those 
designed for the family. <A _ picture 
does not have to be unclean to earn the 
condemnation of agitators; they main- 
tain that, though it be innocuous for adults, if it is unfit for chil- 
dren to see, it should never be released. 

If the censorship agitators have their way, such pictures will 
be eliminated. It will become the duty of the censor to decide 
which pictures are and which are not suitable for children. 

Aside from the fact that the average movie audience has been 
demonstrated to consist of eighty-five per cent. adults and only 
fifteen per cent. children, I wonder if this placing upon the cen- 
sor the responsibility of judging what particular pictures are fit 
for our children to see does not turn over to him one of the chief 
duties of a parent. 

Is it not the duty of a parent, for instance, to keep a sharp 
look-out upon what his or her child is reading? When buying 
books for our children, we do not go into a bockstore and pur- 
chase the first volume that comes to hand, whether it is fit for a 
child to read or not. For there are books written for adults, for 
children, and for the whole family, just as there are photoplays 
produced for these three groups. We do not purchase books 
indiscriminately, nor do we ask that all books be written to 
conform to the mind and undeveloped ideas of a child. If we 
did, some of the recognized classics of literature would long since 
have been placed under the censor’s ban. Parts of the Old 
Testament, for instance, are unfit for a child to read, as are 
some of the plays of Shakespeare and portions of Dickens and 
Thackeray. Yet no one advocates that these works of literature 
be suppressed. 

Cecil B. DeMille, the well-known motion-picture producer, has 
demonstrated that even the Mother Goose rhymes might be found 
guilty of salaciousness, of incitement to brutality, bigamy, and 
other crimes, if submitted to strict censorship tests. 

“Fa, Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum! I smell the blood of an Englishman,” 
Mr. DeMille points out, would certainly be eliminated by any 
self-respecting censor. Not only are the sentiments expressed 
gruesome, but they are obviously pro-Irish or pro-German. The 
rhyme about Tom, the piper’s son, stealing the pig might also 
lead to all sorts of juvenile delinquency. “As I was going to 
St. Ives, I met a man with seven wives.” What bigamy! says 
Mr. DeMille. As for Johnny Green putting the cat in the well 
and Taffy, the Welshman, stealing beef, should not the censor 
get after these lines also? 


articles to follow. 


panies. 


ERIOUSLY, many parents who advocate censorship of mo- 
S tion pictures because they think that thereby their children 
will be guarded from films unfit for them to see are not only 
shirking a duty that is rightfully their own, but are transferring 
this duty to political appointees who are probably quite incapable 
of exercising it. 

Many of us lament the fact that nowadays our children pre- 
fer to go to the movies rather than stay at home and read books. 
The present-day child acquires his knowledge as much from the 
screen as from the printed page. 


f ghee vexed question of motion picture cen- 
sorship has been discussed from many 
angles in this magazine, and there are other 
Here is a vigorous expression 
of opinion from an official in one of the big com- 
We shall be glad to have our readers 
take part.in the controversy. 


Not long ago the National Board of 
Review consulted the American Pro- 
bation Association, which has charge 
of cases of juvenile delinquency, as to 
whether or not motion pictures as a 
whole influence on 
children and were important factors 
in causing crime. Forty-two probation officers 
replied. Of twenty-seven set forth the opinion in 
definite terms that motion pictures were not directly respon: ible 
to any appreciable extent, if at all, for juvenile delinquency ; ten 
replies were more or less non-committal, due to lack of records, 
while five probation officers indicted the movies as imporiant 
factors in the commission of juvenile delinquencies. 

This is a pretty good showing for the movies. I wonde: if 
the publishers of trashy fiction magazines and “ nickel novels” 
could meet this same test as well. 

Moreover, the probation officers consulted regarding the in‘lu- 
ence of the screen on children almost unanimously condemned 
the failure of parents to oversee the leisure-time activities of 
their children and cited it as the basis for most of the dissatis- 
faction with the motion picture. Many suggested the National 
Board of Review’s remedy—the provision of special perfor 
ances for young people. 


carried an evil 


juvenile 
these, 


S 


> 
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S a matter of fact, the National Board gets out every month 

lists of pictures especially adapted for young folks. These 

are not films of a wishy-washy type, but include pictures of virile 

outdoor life, simple love stories, tales of adventure, travel films 

and clean comedies. Pictures containing questionable scenes or 
trash are not recommended. 

You can easily secure this list, as can also the proprietor of 
your neighborhood theatres. Performances of these pictures 
may be held in the regular theatre, under the auspices of a “ bet- 
ter films ” committee, or where there is a projection machin 

Some of the better film companies are already encourag’ 
film exchange men in the exchange centers and larger cities of 
the various states actually to undertake the regular production of 
entertainments composed of selected pictures. Several theatres 
in the cities of Omaha, Salt Lake and Providence do it now. 
At a conference of the mayors of the larger New England 
cities, the city officials passed resolutions favoring these special 
entertainments. 

Meantime, in places where no special programs for children 
are being shown, it is the parent’s job to know something about 
the sort of motion pictures his or her children are looking at. 
Why not at least walk around with your boy or girl to the 
movie theatre and see the advertisements on the outside of the 
theatre for that particular day? From the posters you can glean 
a fairly good idea of the character of the feature picture. Most 
movie stories are adapted from fiction that has already appeared 
in magazines or as a novel; perhaps you have already read the 
story or book or seen the play from which the picture is adapted. 
In that case the title will recall to you whether your child should 
see that particular movie. The motion picture fan magazines, 
such as Photoplay, Picture Play, and the others, contain fairly 
accurate reviews in each number. These offer you a way to 
keep in touch with current productions. 
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wields its spell upon 
Rustic sets, of hickory, suggest them- 
selves in picturesque garden groups, un- 
marred by sun and rain. Quaint, com- 
fortably roomy suites, of willow and 
reed, find places on porch and in sun 
room, an ideal setting for gay summer 
festivities, as well as restful hours. 


every visitor. 
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Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 1187) 

rise and fall of sales, sales prices and amounts of stock on hand. 

This information, confined for the most part to members of 
the associations, makes it possible, it has been shown, for such 
associations to compete among themselves and with others, with 
knowledge of their own and their competitors’ production costs, 
prices and the available supply and demand. The tendency, of 
course, is to bring about uniform prices and keep them at levels 
artificially maintained by curtailing production or supply. 

Offhand the action would seem to come to violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law, but it seems to lack the basic element of 
concerted agreement such as exists in combinations forbidden by 
that law. Nevertheless, “ open price associations ” are held by the 
President to be affecting the high cost of living. It was to meet 
the problem, therefore, that he stated in his message: 


“Without the spirit of hostility or haste in accusation of 
profiteering, some suitable inquiry by Congress might speed the 
price readjustment to normal relationship, with helpfulness to 
both producer and consumer. Reduced cost of basic production 
has been recorded but high cost of living has not yielded in like 
proportion. For example, the prices on grains and livestock have 
been deflated, but the cost of bread and meats is not adequately 
reflected therein. It is to be expected that non-perishable staples 
will be slow in yielding to lowered prices, but the maintained 
retail costs in perishable foods cannot be justified. A measuring 
rod of fair prices will satisfy the country and give us a business 
revival to end all depression and unemployment.” 


Thus the new administration gets under way in what is gen- 
erally described here as “a common sense if not particularly in- 
spiring” manner. It is yet too early to forecast how much will 
be accomplished in the special session outside of the fiscal, trans- 


portation and international programs. There is every evidence, 
however, that Congress wishes to cooperate with the President 
and, with such an overwhelming Republican majority in both 
branches, the opportunity for speedy transaction of business has 


had few parallels in Washington congressional histor 


Odds and Ends from the Convention 


I RS. MAUD WOOD PARK, National Chairman, reported 
to the Child Welfare dinner group the remark of a dis 
couraged citizen who said his Congressman’s motto seemed to be: 


“Forests protected, cattle inspected, children neglected 


A story told by Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull of Oregon: 

Not very long ago whenever men and women were gathered 
together you would hear the women on one side of the room say 
“You take three eggs, beat them until light, add a cup of 
On the 


ing: 
sugar, three cups of flour and bake in a slow oven, etc.” 
other side of the room the men would be saying: “ You've got to 


stand by the party, you know.” 


Today the situation is changed. When you now hear the 
women talking together, they are saying: “I'll never vote for 


I don’t like his principles.” 


While the men off by 
“You take a quart of yeast 


that man. 
themselves are murmuring: 

A story from Tennessee told by Mrs. Kinney: 

““A lady from Massachusetts during the last days of the fight 
in Tennessee for ratification was standing in the lobby of a hotel 
buttonholing men and urging them to defeat suffrage. She saw 
a man in faded gray uniform and going up to him she said: “You 
men who fought in the civil war, of course you'll stand by and 
help us defeat this terrible thing.” 

“ Lady,” he replied, “ the North freed the negro, but the South 
will free the women.” 
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The Merit of the Merit Badge 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Who, Besides Being a Well-Known Author, Is Chairman of the Publication Committee of the Girl Scouts 


wie sort of things do you wish you had been taught when 

you were a girl? What sort of things do you think your 
husband wishes you had been taught, and what sort of things 
do you think he particularly wishes that you had been able to 
teach his daughter? If you will think the matter over carefully, 
it is probable that you will come to the conclusion that we of 
the Girl Scout movement long ago reached: you want your girl 
to be healthy, you want her to be able to undertake whatever 
duties are likely to fall to the lot of women in her generation, 
and you want her to be a good citizen. 

Now today we understand as never before that the health of 
women—and without a sound digestive system of what possible 
use is all the idealism in the world ?—is not to be found in bottles 
It is to be found through the old, simple, tiresome 
roads of exercise, fresh air, simple food, and plenty of sleep. 


and boxes. 


There is no doubt whatever in the minds of any of us as to the 
truth of all this, but how successful have we been in impressing 
it upon the minds of our growing daughters? What is the use 
of a long lecture directed against high-heeled pumps and choco- 
late caramels, if our daughters listen politely and continue to 
purchase both pumps and caramels ? 


HE chief, and sometimes I think the only, glory of the Girl 
Scout discovery is, that it has found out how to make these 


young people eager to do the things we want them to do, as 





we have never been able to make them. The method employed js 
so simple that we wonder sometimes why it was not long ago dis. 


covered by the family as such: we call it a ‘‘ Merit Badge,” and 
the girl who can satisfactorily establish that for three montlis she 
has slept with her window open, brushed her teeth daily, refrained 
from sweets between meals, and accomplished a number of other 
fatiguing but undoubtedly beneficial things, becomes the proud 
possessor of a Health Badge, which, for the price of fifteen cents, 
she can display upon her sleeve to the undying envy of her less 
fortunate mates. 

NE interesting fact in connection with this system is that the 
O girls are only too anxious to spend their own pocket mioney 
in the purchase of these badges, which is certainly a great lesson 
in psychology to the countless generations of unhappy mothers 
who have lectured and begged and even prayed upon their knees, 


for results that a fifteen-cent badge could have accomplished in 
one-tenth the time. 

So, as to health, we have no new system whatever to offer, and 
boast of no revolutionary or remarkable discoveries. We have 


only succeeded in finding a way to make well-known rules of 
health attractive. 
Our outdoor life as embodied in our outdoor camps, which 


should be established in every state, combines all the advantages 


of a wealthy private camp with discipline, democracy and self- 
government. For a few dollars a week our girls obtain trained 
instruction in the care of themselves, and in many outdoor sports, 
impossible to any but the wealthy without some such organization. 
”  eseeanagan democracy, the basis of the movement, is par- 

ticularly the basis of camp life. No one can spend more 
than anyone else. Rich and poor are equally benefited by it; the 
poor girl through the great advantage given her by the organiza- 


tion, and the rich girl by the lessons of democracy and team work 
which she could hardly learn in her own school or family. 

Our treatment of home economics represents precisely the 
same principles. The Girl Scouts have invented nothing new 
along the lines of simple cooking, health care, child nursing and 
the care of the sick; but by making them personal, through little 
groups with self-elected captains, and by awarding the attain- 
ments of simple standards by Merit Badges, they succeed in mak- 
ing these things interesting and stimulating to the girls. There 
is no sentimentality connected with this training. The motto 1s, 
“to get it done well and scientifically, and out of the way.” 


E do not appeal to our Girl Scouts to undertake these duties 
of the home and family, which for the present at least seem 
almost as much as in the past so bound up with the fates of 
women, in any spirit of martyrdom or fatalism. We do not say 
to them: “ There is something necessarily holy connected with 
the duties of dish washing, bed making and house cleaning, and 
your natures will be in some mysterious way purified and elevated 
through this immemorial service!” On the contrary, those of 
us who have had the greatest success in dealing with this aspect 
of woman’s work in connection with our girls, have always 
frankly faced the situation in some such way as this: 
“Since Providence seems to have placed upon our shoulders 
these sometimes disagreeable but always necessary tasks, will 
it not be infinitely cleverer on our parts to attack these problems 
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bith the firm intention of settling them in the quickest and most 
‘pusinesslike manner possible, under scientific modern training, 
with the certainty that as fast as we have learned how, we shall 
have a certificate in the shape of a Merit Badge, which will repre- 
sent exactly the ability we have demonstrated in achieving it? 
This will make us infinitely more valuable citizens, and what is 
more to the point, will give us much more leisure time to accom- 


ed is ee i a : . 
a plish anything in the broader field of woman’s service that may 
) dils- . 





attract us.” 


" and 
S she HE fact that the Girl Scouts Local Headquarters of the City 
uned oi Philadelphia conferred two thousand badges for ironing 


ther fF in one season, seems to prove that our methods were based upon 
roud J pretty accurate girl psychology. 

ents, Our child care and home nursing do not pretend to train 
less girls to become expert attendants, but to give them a better 
knowledge of children than the average mother has, and to be- 
come competent aids to the nurse or family doctor. 

the f- The famous Girl Scout troop that gave one poor baby twenty- 
mney f three buths in one afternoon shows at least that we have a method 
Son fF of arousing the girl’s enthusiasm to acquire such a technique as 
1€tS | no ordinary family life can give her. The picture of the girls 
€€s, f of a Scout troop waiting in line all Saturday afternoon for the 
I in privilege of learning how to make a hospital bed under a trained 
nurse, proves that we know how to interest her in topics here- 
and |) tofore supposed to be dry and uninteresting. It is the principles 
ave | of the badge conferred for such tests that have worked such 
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To all knitters, the 
MINERVA KNITTING Book is 
a treasure-trove of the latest 
style garments, with readily 
followed directions for mak- 
ing. It contains large pho- 
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of | wonders here. 

In community service we feel that we are preparing the girls 
ich | of America for all their future welfare work. All of them 
s€S | learn the forms of a simple business meeting. For instance, the 


mE 





It F fact that $1,486,000 was raised by the Girl Scouts of one city By: tographs of over 100 attract- 
ed o,f ee ‘ o9e t- interest i . HAY : : 
for one gsi eye ae aig their yard in os : ive articles for women, 
* — country. The Girl Scouts of Savannah, Georgia, by doing the Bi : 
; , oni . ai) children and men. 

mM. | housekeeping and child care in the families of fifty trained nurses i 

who had married and made homes in Savannah which they were 
T™ | unable to leave, released those nurses to take care of the families 
re | during the influenza epidemic, and illustrate better than any- MINERVA. 
1% | thing else what training for girls can be made to mean to the 
4 | town they live in. In Yonkers the Girl Scouts market, plan, cook QUALITY YARNS 


KT and budget the luncheons for the public schools—surely a won 
derful practical experiment. 





on the ball which unwinds 


ie 


. Hl: symbol of the Merit Badge called the “ Health Guar- 


dian ” is the Caduceus, of the American Ambulance Corps. 
To give an idea of what our 82,000 Scouts are being taught in 
practical citizenship, we append the test for the Health Guardian 
to this article, and suggest that the readers of the Woman Cir!- 
ZEN should run through it and ask themselves how accurately 
they can pass it, remembering that we consider it perfectly 
adapted to the intelligence of a high-school girl in her second 
year. 

We think that we have a very logical and practical point of 
connection between the Girl Scouts and the League of Women 
Voters, and we have every hope that this connection can be made 
official and put immediately into practice wherever possible. As 
will be readily perceived from the present article the whole basis 
of our work with the girls is the Merit Badge, which can only 
be conferred by competent examiners. These cover some fifty 
subjects and there must be found within a reasonable radius 
of our young candidates, people who are not only able but willing 
to make a little sacrifice of their time and knowledge in order to 
test our girls. One of the principal duties of our local Girl Scout 
councils, which are composed of the leading women in every 
locality where the Girl Scouts exist, is to find out and get the 

(Continued on page 1202) 














smoothly and easily — are 
preferred by critical knitters 
for their superior loftiness, 
durability and rich variety of 
colors. 


The Minerva Knitting Book, 
Vol. IV. is sold at quality 
Yarn Shops everywhere for 
40c;—or for 45c we will 
Sladly send itt to you by 
mail. Be sure to get a copy. 


JAMES LEES @ SONS CO. 


220 FIFTH AVENUE, DEPT. O, N.Y. CITY 
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THE LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS 
AND THE PARTIES 


By Maud Wood Park 





~~... women the all-partisan attitude of 
the League of Women Voters can go far 
to maintain understanding and sympathy and a 
common purpose when these bonds are threat- 
ened by party alignments. However they may 
differ as to methods, the great majority of 
women earnestly desire such things as proper 
care and well-rounded education for all chil- 
the 


of 


dren, the safeguarding of girls in industry, 
promotion of social hygiene, the removal 
civil and legal discriminations on the ground 
of sex. It is therefore well for them and well 
for the community that women of all parties 
have an opportunity to come together in an 
organization devoted solely to the interests of 
women as voters and there take counsel to- 
gether for the accomplishment of their common 
aims, which are far more likely to be attained 
if a program is outlined by an inclusive group 
of women than they would be if left solely to 
the initiative of political parties. 

Another kind of service can be rendered to 
the man in public office, beset by seekers for 
personal favors, business concessions, or local 
or sectional benefits, who sooner or later tends 
to forget that the average citizen wants none 
of these things because the average citizen neg- 
lects to make it clear that his desire is for the 
To 


want to serve the whole people, 


the public servants who 
the 


light which much of our work turns upon the 


common weal. 


search- 
doings of officials and law makers will be a 
reassuring and sustaining force. 

To the political parties, whether they realize 
it or not, we are a source of benefit because we 
put them upon their mettle to defend principles 
with facts which bear the test of intelligent 
examination. No right-thinking party man or 
woman wants a party success won by misstate- 
ment or misinformation, but when only one side 
is heard or considered there is a wide oppor- 
tunity for the unscrupulous to make points and 
votes by misrepresentation. An _ all-partisan 
organization presenting all sides of public ques- 
tions tends to check this danger. 

Moreover the League can scarcely fail to 
develop in its members a saving sense that the 
saints are not all in one party and the sinners 
in another, and a steadfast determination to see 


that their own party, whatever it may be, fol- 


Ts department is devoted to the frank 
expression of opinion on questions of the 
day by a staff carefully selected from among 
the foremost thinking women of the country— 
women whose opinions are of significance and 
value in directing and stimulating the thought 
of other women. In every issue two or more 
of this distinguished group of special editors 
will contribute editorials on subjects of their 
own choosing, and The Woman Citizen wishes 
to express hearty appreciation of their coopera- 
tion. The list includes: 

Mavup Woop Park—President National League 
of Women Voters; HarrtetT TAytor Upton— 
Vice-chairman Republican National Executive 
Committee; Mrs. THomas G. WINTER—Presi- 
dent General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Dr. Grace RaymMonp Heparp—Department of 
Sociology, University of Wyoming, Secretary 
Oregon Traii Commission; Vircinta GILDER- 
SLEEVE—Dean of Barnard College; Dr. Caro- 
LINE SpurGEON—President International Fed- 
eration of University Women; DorotHy CAn- 
FIELD—N ovelist; VERA BoAKMAN WHITEHOUSE 
—Representative of the Committee of Public 
Information in Switzerland during the war; 
Dr. KATHARINE B. Davis—Former Commis- 
stoner of Correction, New York City; Mrs. 
Percy V. PeNNyBACKER—Former President 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mary 
Garrett Hay—Chairman New York City 
pet of Women Voters; Honoré Wittstr— 

ovelist and former editor; Miss Mary Mc- 
Gees Padoees Committee of Women in In- 
dustry, National League of Women Voters; 
THEODOSIA GarRRISON—Author; Mary Gray 
Peck—Advisory Committee, National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures; MaupeE RapFrorp 
WarREN—Author; FLoRENCE KELLEY—General 
Secretary National Consumers’ League; JESSICA 
Perxotto, Chairman Social Economics Depart- 
ment, University of California. 








lows its real statesmen rather than its unscrup- 
ulous wire-pullers. Every political party needs 
members who refuse to be blindfolded and then 
It needs members who adopt 


they 


herded to a goal. 


its principles because understand these 
principles and who follow its leaders because 
proved themselves worthy. 
still 


will 


those leaders have 
Our 
hopes, 


results are largely possibilities, 


They 


without dust and tears, 


ideals. not become realities 
hardships and disap- 
pointments. Our task will not be completed in 
Let us have no illusions. 
of the Ply- 
mouth Colony there is a chapter which tells of 
the hardships and dangers that the Pilgrims 


knew they would have to face in coming to the 


an election or a year. 
In Governor Bradford's history 


new world. Bradford enumerates all these and 
then he goes on to say: “ But it was answered 
that all great and honorable actions are accom- 
panied by great difficulties and must be both 
enterprised and overcome with answerable 
courages.” 

The work to which the League of Women 
Voters has dedicated itself--the work of help- 
.ing women to become self-directing conscien- 
tious and effective voters—is “a great and hon- 
Let no one doubt that the diffi- 


enterprised and overcome with 


orable action.” 
“ 


culties will be 
answerable courages.” 


WAGE-EARNING 
WOMEN AND 
THE REACTION 


By Florence Kelley 





O group in the United States, not evi the 

farmers, suffer more from the rezction 
than the wage-earners. It hurts them di ectly 
and indirectly. For months at a time ters of 
thousands of them have been without in ome 
during the past year when textile mills have deen 
‘closed by strikes or lockouts over which w: nen 
had no control, their work merely interloc <ing 
with that of men who negotiate and decid: for 
all. For other tens of thousands who ave 
escaped actual unemployment wages have een 
lowered while rents and carfares have increased, 
and board and clothing have remained at the 


peak or cruelly close to it. 

Some communities base minimum-wage rates 
for women and minors on inquiries into the 
cost of living. But even in these it has some- 
times happened that the newest rates are lower 
than earlier ones, in anticipation of falling prices 
which have disappointingly failed to fall. 

This is notably true in Washington, D. C.,, 
where rates decreed were $15.00 and $15.50 
compared with $16.50 a year earlier, for adult 


ability. But it 
Id 


promise convincing evidence that in Washington 


women of ordinary average 


would, indeed, be a cheerful soul who sh 
the cost of living has fallen proportionatel 

Elsewhere the modest safeguard offered by 
a wage commission law has been swept away 
by repeal as in Nebraska, or consolidated out 
of its separate existence as in Kansas, where 
it is now a branch of the experimental Indus- 
trial Court, the constitutional permissibility of 
which is not yet finally established. 

In Nebraska, New York and New 


Jersey minimum-wage bills have been success- 


Indiana, 


fully fought by women whose motives are not 


yet perfectly clear. If they are misguided he- 


cause of honest inexperience as new voters, 


they will soon be found expiating their sin 
But if 
they are, in fact, as masses of wage-earners bhe- 


against their poorer, less skilled sisters. 


lieve, the conscious or unconscious tools of ex- 
ploiting employers, this too will shortly be too 
obvious for discussion. 

In any case grave harm has been done ‘to 
honest young bread-winners, especially .n states 
whose legislatures sit only once in two years. 
And this harm has been done directly by the 
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rsonal effort of prosperous, successful women. 
more the 
Wherever 


pe 


} Ls 


} — — 
| Our nation is experiencing once 
} jaw that industry must pay its way. 
1 and whenever industry cuts men’s wages so that 
} fathers cannot decently maintain a family of 
four children, there follow in dire procession de- 


aR 





| layed marriage, venereal disease, employment 
fin mills of mothers of young children, child 
) Jabor, truancy, illiteracy, juvenile delinquency, 
‘and all the trail of diseases of old and young 


which follow undernourishment. 
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1 THE BALLOT A 
i TOOL; NOT A 
| SYMBOL 
the By Maude 
tion Radford Warren 
ctly 
of Matzene, Chicago 
me : 
i  - vote is not a symbol of a right 
achieved over which women can afford 


en 





For dealere in 
other cities, write 
Morse & Burt Co. 
1 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, WN. Y. 





Cantilever Dealers 


Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Boston—Jordon Marsh Co. 
Brooklyn—4i4 Fulton Street 





“Dead Tired”—and why? 


me to luxuriate—statically. It is a tool which we 
2 must use with both hands to carve and chisel 
: away the shapes of our civic duty, which 
3 now take on many manifestations. Since, so 
j far as voting privileges go, we are now equal 
* partners with men in the house of life, we 
should share their responsibilities. 
: One salient obligation is to serve with men 
; on the committees and on boards and in the 
. | Legislature, not as auxiliaries, not as ladies’ 
F aids, so to speak, but assuming the same re- 
: ) sponsibility and the same authority. We have 
said for long that we are prepared by natural 
endowment and by long training in our own 
homes to exercise judgment and to take action 








on matters of education, sanitation, recreation, 
the care of the poor, the dependent and the 
delinquent. But during the many years when 
we had to realize the accomplishment of our 
civic ideals through men, we were accustomed to 
act only as auxiliaries. Who can not name 
this and that hospital for which women have 
collected money, in behalf of which they have 
built up and maintained a sentiment, over which 
they have toiled as if it were a child, only to 
have a small board of men determine the 
policies and transactions—and these not always 
the sort which the practical research and ex- 


perience of the women approved? 


A’ one example, consider a city the women 
of which have been distinguished for hard 
disinterested work for civic betterment, Chicago. 
The University of Chicago, which has more 
women than men students, has no women on 
the Poard of Trustees. There are three public 
libraries in the city but not a woman director 
their beards. There are various park 
boards but not a woman on any of them. There 
is no woman sitting on the city council to raise 
her voice in regard to sanitation in housing, in 


is or 


Buffalo—639 Main Street 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph Street 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Lveb’s 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—Jackson’s. 41 E. Adams Ave. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
El Paso—Popular D. G. Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Hartford—86 Pratt Street 
Houston—W. C. Munn Co. 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. —Jones Store Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Los Angeles—505 Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee—S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth Street, South 


T’S those pointed shoes, 

of course, with their 
wobbly pegs of heels, but 
why wear them? Vogue, 
the fashion magazine, in- 
sists upon “plain smart 
shoes for walking — in 
which one can _ really 
walk.” 
Cantilever Shoes answer 
this description perfectly. 
Wear them and_ you'll 
learn what it is to “ real- 
ly walk”—to swing along 
easily on “ free” feet, feet 
that are free from aches 


know the health and well- 
being of free circulation. 
Cantilever Shoes are flex- 
ible in the shank as well 
as in the fore part of 
the foot. This assures 
strengthening exercise for 
the muscles which sup- 
port the bones of the 
arch, and eliminates all 
danger of flat foot. The 
natural lines of Cantilever 
Shoes permit cramped 
toes to straighten out, the 
well-placed heels induce 
poise and grace. And in 


Philadelphia—1300 Walnut Street 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Portland, Ore.—Mcllhenny, Inc. 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Rochester—148 East Avenue 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg., Op. P.O. 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Sioux City—Pelletier Co. 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina Street 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Washington—Wm. Hahn & Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh D. G. Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 





may eer yh Co. and pains, feet that are appearance they are de- 
New York—22 W. 39th Street allowed free action in lightfully smart and 
Cerahe—-S06 Go. 18th Gtrect every muscle, feet that youthful. 


antilever 
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milk and water supply, in regard to food in- 


segregation of contagious 


spection, or the 
diseases. There is no woman sitting as County 
Commissioner to let her wisdom speak in re- 
gard to the money that is given for poor relief, 
or for mothers’ pensions, or in regard to the 
hundreds of patients that pass monthly through 
the Cook County Hospital, and the thousands 
of children that pass yearly through the Juvenile 
Court. There is no woman in the state Legis- 
lature to give her help upon these questions. 
There is one institution, the Lying-in Hospital, 
where the woman’s board is really authoritative, 
where for some five years the women have not 
only raised the money for building and main- 
tenance, but they have had direct dealings with 


the medical committee, they have chosen the 


superintendent, conducted training schools, in- 


vested money. And this hospital costs less per 
patient than any other equally good hospital in 
the city. 

It was the varied and well-handled activities 
of women during the war which opened the 


men to their executive and ad- 


eyes of many 


ministrative power. In money drives they were 
especially competent, while from the beginning 
in work with their 


made a great record 


the record of the Y. M. C. A. canteen 


they 
hands; 
women alone was 
Yet the National Woman’s Liberty Loan Com- 
national organization of 


a magnificent achievement. 


mittee was the only 
women during the war that had equal opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities with men. Its mem- 


(Continued on page 1202) 
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World News About Women 








Canada 

RS. EDITH LANG of Toronto, reports 

that during her absence in England the 
Canadian Parliament repealed the famous Na- 
tionality Law. “No one seems to have known 
anything about it,” she says, “and as far as 
the women are concerned, no one noticed it 
until I got home and read the new act.” In 
1919 a bill was passed, under which “a married 
woman might take out naturalization papers as 
if she were a genuine femme sole.” Mrs. Lang 
comments further, “ This was included in an act 
which was repealed bodily, and the 1914 act 
reinstated in its place with certain amendments. 
But neither the 1914 act nor the 1920 amend- 
ments, gives married women the rights of the 
1919 act.” The National 
Council of Women has been enlisted, and Mrs. 
Lang hopes to have favorable news to report 


during the next session of Parliament, i. e., 


influence of the 


toward midsummer. 


Italy 

HE bill for Proportional Representation 

in Municipal Elections was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies in Italy, and is now being 
discussed in the Senate. It contains a woman 
suffrage rider. Certain unsatisfactory qualifi- 
cations as to age, education, and the payment 
of taxes are being advocated by some members 
of the Senate, which it is hoped will not be 
accepted. If the bill is passed by the Senate 
without these undemocratic amendments, the 
women of Italy will have, according to Dr. 
Margharita Ancona, the right to vote in munic- 


ipal elections 6n a satisfactory basis. 


Bulgaria 
OR the first time since the war the Bul- 
F garia Woman Suffrage Association is 
able to resume active work to enfranchise the 
women of that country. To most people Bul- 
garia is so far away and its name has been 
connected with savage wars to such an extent 
that it is considered a land in which women 
have been put decidedly in the background. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
when Bulgaria was given autonomy by a treaty 
of the European powers forty years ago, and 
for the first time had an independent Parlia- 
ment, among the first petitions presented to it 


was one to enfranchise women. 


France 
HE Chamber of Deputies of France has 
adopted a bill making physical training 
compulsory, not only for boys, but also for 
girls, in the primary and secondary tuition 


crades. 


Greece 
WOMAN’S congress was held on April 
10th in Athens, under the direction of 
Mme. Paron, the pioneer feminist of Greece. 
While the congress considered chiefly questions 
of education and the civil status of women, it 
also dealt with woman suffrage. 

The chairman of the meeting made reference 
to the important part that women had played 
in Greek history and disputed the contention 
that Greek women were not prepared for suf- 
frage on an equal basis with men. 

King Constantine and Queen Sophia were 


present. 


Spain 
CAMPAIGN has been organized for im- 
provement in the instruction of women 
in Spain, and especially pushed by the former 
Minister of Instruction. After leaving the 
primary schools, he said, women’s education is 
totally neglected by the state; he suggests 
special schools for their higher education and 


centers for teaching feminine industries. The 


_ Strong motive back of this campaign is the 


realization that ignorance makes for terrorism 
and anarchy; that education is an enemy to 


Bolshevism. 


Great Britain 
yeas women will be interested in 
the outcome of the Leicester by-elec- 
tions this year, in which Mrs. Philip Snowden 


is a candidate for Parliament. Mrs. Snowden 


is well known to American audiences, having 


crossed the continent from coast to coast at 


least twice on lecture tours. 


Burma 
N Burma the Legislative Council has passed 
a unanimous resolution that any scheme of 


political reform shall include woman suffrage. 


Thayer, Kansas—Feminist 
COMPLETE woman’s ticket in Thayer, 
Kansas, recently swept two men’s tickets 
right off the field. Mrs. Abby H. Forest, a 
widow with three children and eight grand- 
children, elected mayor; Mrs. Hattie 
Brewster, likewise a widow and a grandmother, 
police judge; and all of the new Town Council 
are women. “The issue,” says Mrs. Forest, in 
a wire to the Woman Citizen, “was good gov- 
ernment and the best interests of the city. 
Party lines have been obliterated.”. Thayer has 
six hundred inhabitants, and Mrs. Forest ad- 
mits that there was “considerable excitement.” 


was 


Missouri’s Woman Mayor 
RS. MAYME OUSLEY 
mayor of St. James, Mo., on Apri! 5th, 


was elect, 
a hotly contested election—the first woman j 


the state to be made mayor. She ran on a non 


partisan ticket, without promises of specific x 
forms. ‘My motive,” writes Mrs. Ousley | 
this magazine, “was a desire to carry t'irough 
things for the town. I a 


I voted for Harding, whil 


my husband voted for the League of 


certain needful 


liberal in politics. 


I felt that I was capable of filling the oi ‘ice: 
mayor, but now that so many eyes are turne 


this way by reason of a woman being elc«ted, | 


feel that it is going to require my best effort 
to make good.” 
Mrs. Ousley is thirty-four years old, a natiy 


of Missouri, educated in the county-seat publ 
schools, and has lived in St. James since her 
marriage fourteen years ago. St. James num. 


bers about 1,500 inhabitants. 


A Man at Bedford? 
RS. ANNA HEDGES TALBOT has re. 
signed her post as superintendent of the 
New York State Reformatory for Women a 
Bedford, New York. The reason is the Hewitt 
bill, which has removed the requirement that 


the superintendent be a woman. This bill has 
passed both houses of the Legislature. A com- 
bination of women’s organizations has {ought 


this bill hard, on the ground that the intensiv 
individual work to be done with inmates car 


be better done by a man than a woman. 


Toward the Bench 
N Cleveland, where Judge Florence Alle 
lives, there is promise of another womat 
Marie Grace Clark Galleher has tossed 
ring and petitions 


judge. 
her hat into the political 
naming her as candidate for the municipa 
bench 
She is seeking the judgeship as a stepping-ston 
to a seat on the bench of the juvenile court, for 


which she believes a woman is better fitted that 


in the fall elections are in circulatior 


a man; and she counts on the endorsement 0! 
the Republican Committee, although she will 
Mrs. Galleher 


has been practicing law since 1914. 


run on a non-partisan ticket. 


A Woman Income Tax Expert 

ISS MARY KADERLY of Chattanooga, 

iS practicing as tax consultant in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., with clients all through the 
state and a large part of the South. Income 
taxes, particularly. Miss Kaderly has had years 
of experience with difficult figures—from 1905 
to 1913 


in connection with insurance; from 
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§ auditor in the Internal Revenue Service. Then 
the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association es- 
j tablished a Federal Tax Bureau for the aid of 
} its clientele and Miss Kaderly was made its tax 
| consultant. This year she has broken away 
I from the association, for individual practice. 
‘ And it is said that she sometimes gets $5,000 


for a fee. 


In Honor of War Heroines 

HE Rockefeller Foundation has made a 
T gift of $9,000,000 to the Medical School 
of the University of Brussels; and the Char- 
ities Board of Brussels, the University and the 
Foundation are co-operating in the largest 
medical education endowment Europe has ever 
known. New buildings are to be erected, and 
among them a nurses’ training school in honor 
of Edith Cavell, and a building for surgical 
research in honor of Mme. De Page, wife of a 
celebrated Belgian surgeon, Dr. A. De Page, 
th Queen Elizabeth, directed the Bel- 


d Cross during the war and lost her 


who, W 
gian Ri 


life on the Lusitania. 


Twenty-five Dollars vs. Six Lives 

F ii Six children 
O were killed in a fire scare in a motion-pic- 
ture theatre at 6 Catherine street, New York 


Max Schwartz, part 


importance to women: 


City, last November. 
owner of the theatre, was convicted on a charge 
of permitting minors to enter the theatre with- 
out guardians. He was fined $25! 
3arnett Weinberg, who was selling tickets at 
the time of the panic, was sentenced to sixty 


days in the workhouse on a like charge. 


Youthful Scholars 
en lcci girl is the winner 


in a national essay contest in which 225,- 


His partner, 


over the 


Butter- 


from all 
Katherine 


000 high-school students 
country She is 
field, of Idaho, and her prize is a four-year 


President 


took part. 


university course, valued at $5,000. 
Harding’s congratulations, personally offered at 
the White House, were an additional honor. 
a LEE GOULD, only twenty years 
old, is to become a Ph.D. at Columbia this 
year. This establishes a record for youthful 


scholarship. 


T 


burg, Virginia. 
a Baptist deacon, and she won her place through 


A Colored Policewoman 
HE first colored woman to be a member 
of a police force was appointed in Peters- 


She is Lizzie Forbes, wife of 


. ‘ ae ‘ = 
her fine war service as girl’s protective officer 


for the young colored girls of the city. 


Over the Andes 
M ME. ADRIENNE BOLLAND is the 
first woman to fly over the Andes. She 
made the flight in four hours on April Ist, 
from Mendoza, Argentina, to Chile, at an aver- 


age height of 4,500 meters. 


A New Women’s Club 


FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR clubhouse for 
The Club—The 


Women’s National Club—is to be founded un- 


women is announced. 
der the auspices of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the clubhouse to be built somewhere 
Ave- 


nues in New York, and is to have everything 


in the forties, between Fifth and Sixth 


that any club ever had in the way of facilities 


for comfort and entertainment. 


Suffrage for the Reservation 

NDIAN women of the Penobscot tribe, in 

Maine, were recently reported on the war- 
path for the right to vote in tribal elections 
and share in the conduct of reservation affairs. 
They got a ruling from Attorney General Shaw 
would remain neutral and de- 


that the state 


cision was up to the tribe. 


Toward Disarmament 


N April 18th a delegation of women repre- 
senting the forty-eight states and headed 
by Mrs. Maud Wood Park, President of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, was received 
They 


in audience by President Harding. pre 


sented to him the resolution that the 


United States take the initiaive in a movement 


urging 


toward international disarmament which had 
been unanimously passed by the Cleveland Con- 
vention of the League. 

At the same audience the delegation presented 
the thanks of the League Convention to Presi- 
his 


action on the Sheppard-Towner bill 


dent itarding for advocating in message 


favorable 


The prospects for the passage of this bill, which 


protects mother and new-born babies, seem 


very bright. 
The Women’s Committee for World Disarm 


made a plea to the President on 


Mr. Harding’s attitude wa 


ament also 


the same day s that 


world peace must be established first of all, but 
he expressed an earnest intention to do all he 
could to bring about approximate disarmament 

Ohio’s Woman Mayor 

RS. DOLLIE SPENCER, whom th 

newspapers have dared to call “ Aunt 
Dollie,” with favorable mention of her pies, is 
another first woman mayor in her state—Ohio 
The town is Milford, with five hundred inhab 
itants. Mrs. Spencer has been probation officer 
and chief of police, as well as champion cook 
She voted for Harding, but was on hoth tickets 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































— fur Storage. |= 
at moderate_prices 





Oj: storage vault on the premises 

contains every essential device 
for the preservation of furs and pro- 
tection from damage by moths or fire. 


C.G.Gunthers Sons | 


agi Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tele phone ~ Murray Hill 5860 
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Public Housekeeping 














Chicago Woman’s City Club 
closes its 


oe 
Woman’s City Club of 


finds itself adhering to the principles on which 
1910. Its 


cided that it should be an organization for civic 


eleventh year, the 


Chicago still 
it was established in founders de- 
purposes only and that as such, its membership 
should be kept within the reach of any woman 
who desired to ally herself with an organization 
of this type. It. was also determined that the 
club should work primarily on local issues, city 
and county, and that state administration and 
legislation should be taken up only insofar as 
they are directly related to conditions in the 
city and county. 

The large membership, 4,702, makes it possi- 
ble to carry on a fairly extensive program on 
moderate dues. Every nationality and color, 
every profession and industry will find its rep- 
resentatives on the roll. The majority of its 
members are, of course, housewives, since that 
group includes the largest number of women. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, the president of the 
club since 1914, is recognized for her civic work 
throughout the country. Mrs. Bowen served 
chairman of the Woman’s Com- 


National 


as state 


mittee, Council of Defense, Illinois 









Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


S a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 
Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna foward Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 
1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











LL over the country women have extended 

their traditional work of housekeeping to 
the community. Through hundreds of civic 
organizations they are making their own towns 
or cities better places to live in—safer, cleaner 
inside and out, more regardful of human wel- 
fare. In this department we will record these 
activities as you report them to us. If we 
haven’t a correspondent in your civic associa- 
tion, appoint one, or take the job yourself; 
write us what public housekeeping task your 
group is doing, and how, and how well. 








Division, during the war, and was appointed by 
Governor Lowden as the only woman member 


of the Council of Defense of Illinois. She has 
also been president of the Juvenile Protective 
Association of Chicago for 21 years. Her ad- 


vice is sought by every civic and social organi- 
zation in the state. 


N advantage which has come to the club 
because of its large membership is that it 
is now able to maintain for itself attractive club 
with luncheon facilities in the center 
of the city. 


club are held and it has become a recognized 


rooms 


Here all of the meetings of the 


center for women interested in the civic life 
of the city and county. 

Perhaps the most effective element in the 
magnet which has attracted members, has been 
the information which the club sends out prior 
to elections. The policy of the club is neces- 


sarily non-partisan. It is not indifferent to 


elections, however. Wherever there is an im- 
partial investigating agency which reports on 
the records of candidates and makes recom- 
mendations as to those best qualified for pub- 
lic service, their reports are forwarded to the 
members of the club. Under this plan the club 
has distributed the reports of the Municipal 
Voters’ League on prospective aldermen and, 
with full suffrage last year, the reports of the 
Legislative Voters’ League and the Chicago Bar 
Association’s recommendations on municipal 
court judges were circulated. 

On before the voters, the 
club These 
are prepared by the central Municipal Citizen- 


ship Committee, of which Miss Jane Addams 


“ propositions ” 


issues its own recommendations. 


is chairman. The club has an enviable record 
of being upheld at the polls by the voters. This 
may mean either that many voters consider the 
recommendations sound or that the committee 
has been successful in anticipating the common 
sense of the community. It does seem signifi- 
cant that the women’s vote on such issues has 
been even more liable than the total vote to 
fall in line with recommendations made. 

In addition the club arranges meetings where 
candidates of all parties may present their causes 
and where the proponents and opponents of 
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. women 


Thes 


are always well attended and are counted q 


propositions may explain their stand. 


by the membership as an opportunity for prep. 
aration for intelligent voting. 

It is difficult often ell its 
story without seeming to claim credit for mor 
than 
By the very nature of the tasks on which it js 


for the club to 


its share of public deeds accomplished 
engaged, the final decision must be a pulllic de 


cision and that means that many groups an 
many individuals contribute toward the result 
There are in Chicago and in Cook County man 


organizations working on public quvestions 
which now agree and now disagree, but which 
always seek each other’s support in movements 
initiated by any one of them. 

A conspicuous case of such co-operation dur- 
ing the past year, was the organization of a 
“Every Woman at the Polls Committee,” in 
cluding representatives from over a hundred 
women’s organizations and _ reaching 
others which did not actively share in the or- 
ganization work. The headquarters were at 
the Woman’s City Club and in addition t 
sharing in the publicity campaign and the hous 
to house canvass, the club contributed a three- 
act play called “ An Hour at the Polls,” writter 
by Mrs. Edward W. Bemis. 


Illinois election laws and served as a demon- 


The play embodied 


stration of what should and should not happen | 


at the polls. Many classes, clubs and other 
groups have made use of it. 

The “ Every Woman at the Polls” campaign 
developed into a registration campaign pr: 
marily, as it was found at the primaries that 
it was almost impossible to do work with indi- 
viduals on a non-partisan basis. 

A material increase in the registration ap 
peared, but in proportion to the number oi 
who are probably eligible to vote, 
women’s registration in Chicago does not yet 
It is hoped that the 


1920 census figures may give the count of 


rank with that of men. 


women citizens, so that we may estimate more 


exactly the task ahead. 


O reinforce the educational work done on 

civic questions, the Woman’s City Club 
published in 1920 an JIlinois Voters’ Handbook 
It has served as a text book and reference book 
for many classes in citizenship, in public schools, 
by women’s clubs and by the Illinois League of 
Women Voters. 
enforcement of law is of 
even greater than the 
law, the club has steadily followed the polic) 
of co-eperating with public officials in securing 


Believing that 


value making ol 


enforcement of law. This means a constant 
series of reports to officials on matters, which 
taken separately, seem insignificant, but which 


taken together mean efficient city administratiot. 
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Failure to observe election laws or regulations, 
smoke violations, unclean alleys, lack of toilet 
facilities, improper entertainments, objection to 
a building permit asked in violation of the ordi- 
nance, unregistered births, breaking quarantine, 
and many other matters are constantly brought 
Such 


in practically all cases receive prompt and satis- 


before the officials responsible. reports 


factory attention. 


HE club early determined that to secure 
T continuity of policy and the effective ac- 
complishment of its decisions, it must have a 
trained staff on duty all day and all year to se- 
cure information and to assist the committees in 
carrying out decisions made by the board. The 
civic staff now includes a civic director, an as- 
sistant civic director and a ward secretary. 
They serve as the nucleus for the very consider- 
able activity of the individual members. 

Before the war had 
branches whose work varied in direct propor- 
tion to the quality of their leadership. These 
became a part of the Woman’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense, Illinois Div- 


the club many ward 


ision. In reorganizing after the war, it was 
found that much more could be done in the 
neighborhoods, if more assistance could be 
given the chairmen from the office. 

One colorful episode of the present year was 
the organized protest against the passage of an 
ordinance permitting the placing of benches 
equipped with advertising space on the back, 
along streets and alleys and in other public 
The ordinance was ready for passage 
the staff of the Woman's 


The chairman of the 


places 
when a member of 
City Club learned of it. 
council committee agreed to hold it over for 
hearings and organizations throughout the city 
were notified of the proposal. Protests poured 
in and after several hearings, many charges of 
motives, and two or three postpone- 
which did not 
of the opponents, the 
il 


The Bathing Beach 


obsc ure 


ments, wear out the persistence 


ordinance was placed on 


and Public Comfort Sta 


tion Committee, Mrs. Moses L. Purvin, Chair- 
man, has watched bathing beaches from 
the first publicly maintained beach which 
appeared in 1910 to the nine which the 


city has today On comfort stations the com- 


mittee has pressed the question through, 


securing first a referendum authorizing a bond 
issue and, today, space is being left for 
them in all the big street improvements under 
the Chicago plan. The present fight is to se- 
cure appropriations for maintenance, since the 
bond issue cannot be used for construction until 
maintenance funds are in sight. In seven years, 
the comfort station has moved from its status 
as an innovation to a_ recognized public 
nec sity. 

The Americanization committee has been co 
operating with the public schools. In co-oper- 
ation with the Chicago Woman’s Club, it has 


also sponsored concerts given by the Chicago 





Student Symphony Orchestra in high schools 
in neighborhoods where musical peoples coming 
from other lands have long been practically de- 
nied access to the kind of music they know and 
understand. 

Public School Administration 


has been one of the features of the spring pro- 


A Forum on 


gram. By discussion it is hoped to evolve 
gradually a program which may eventually be 
accepted as sound public policy in this bitterly 
contested field of Chicago’s life. 

The real significance of the club lies in its at- 
titude toward the future. The past record, hon- 
orable though it is, perhaps because of its suc- 
cess, has made the members, the officers and 
directors of the Woman’s City Club increasingly 
realize that the club is embarked on a long and 
today may be 


difficult voyage. The gains of 


swept away over night unless public opinion 
formulates itself and provides for its own ex- 
pression in such manner that in our local, stat 
and national governments, we may secure in an 
ever higher degree, “ government of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” 


EpitrH Rockwoop, Civic Director 


Cranford Water Wagon 
iy Cranford, New Jersey, the Village Im- 
provement Association celebrated its “ silver 
anniversary ’ a few weeks ago—and did it with 
full 


fast. 


ceremonies, too, 
Miss Alice 


ciation, picked out the 


at an anniversary break- 
Lakey, president of the asso 


high spots among its 


achievements, and just the high spots make a 


a good new school to replace a 


bill 


splendid list: 


wooden fire-trap; a library; a pure food 


campaign; a hospital bed fund; a school lunch; 


tree spraying; care of the river—to keep its 


waters free from pollution and safeguard the 


ice in winter. But most appealing of all was 


the activity with which this busy village asso 


ciation began its helpfulness. Twenty-five years 


ago it ran the first watcring-cart Cranford ever 


had—bought it and ran it—and in winter used 


the horses to pull a snow plough through the 
sidewalks to the station. 


town to clear the 


A Fine Brand of Village Improve- 


ment 
ie some reason women secm more inter- 
ested than men in giving a chance to men 
and women of foreign birth to learn English 


and to be taught to become intelligent citizens 


before taking out their naturalization papers 


In the eastern part of Long Island, where the 
principal industry is increasing the food supply 


of the country, there are many agricultural 


laborers, both men and women, who cannot 


speak English and are not naturalized, mostly 


Polacks 


deal of leisure time 


During the winter they have a good 
The question of organiz- 
ing night schools for them came up before the 
Village Water Mill 


[he proposition largely by 


Improvement Society of 


was voted down, 


the men. As a result the woman's auxiliary 

of the Village Improvement Society took up th 

work and went ahead and organized the school 

They engaged as teacher a young Pole, clerk 

in a bank in Southampton, who had been edu- 
The 


been conducted by him all winter and has main 


cated in the high school there school has 


tained a large attendance of both men and wom 


en who have been eager to become real Ameri- 
cans. The Woman's Auxiliary, having proved 
the success of the nture, is now hoping that 
the local authorities will take it over as part 
of the school system 
** New America Shops ” 

trap in encouraging a more intell 

gent electorate is contagious among wom- 
en’s organizations. The two most exclusive of 


the women’s organizations, the Daughters of 
the American Revolut and the Colonial 
Dames, have both taken up citizenship work in 
Chicage The Colonial Dames have printed a 
citizen’s primer in five languages, to which they 
are giving wide distribution 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
have also established what they call “ New 
America Shops.” These serve the double pur 
pose of exhibiting and placing on sale th 
handicraft of the different nationalities—both 
articles made here and in their own countries 


and as a meeting place for the different nation 


alities with the members of the D. A. R. A 


committee from each nationality sets its ow1 


price on the articles for sal The proceeds gx 
toward the expens running the shops and 
the D. A. R. meets the deficit 

For some time chapters in Chicago and Bos 
ton have been managing these shops, and s 
successful have the three shops already orga 
ized been that many other chapters are considet 
ing similar ventures, and one in Cleveland is 


assured for the near future 





Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
with high arch and narrow heel fit- 
ting, not found in any other shoe. 


REGISTEREO 


“Deditorme’ 


America’s most popular shoe. 


eS 


Endorsed by the highest authorities. 


Retail Stores: 

36 West 36th Street 
New York City 
224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LMOST all large transactions are made by 


check. Only a very small part of the 
business of the world could be done if it had to 
16,000,000 
pounds sterling worth of money changed hands 


be done by money. In one year, 


without use of a single coin. 
Clearing House means an institution which 
the that 


other and settles them. 


examines balances banks owe each 
There are several score 
members of the New York Clearing House. 
One of them is the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States. 

Bank A, No. 1. 


clerk and a settling clerk to the Clearing House. 


Each member has a number, as 
Each bank sends a delivery 


Every process is carried through with the pre- 
cision of a military drill. 

Coinage is the act of assaying, subdividing 
and stamping a metal used as money. It de- 
clares its weight and fineness. 

But it can not declare how valuable it is as 
sometimes it can be exchanged for more and 
sometimes for fewer commodities. 


The Credit System is one which enables banks 


The Carrie 
Chapman Catt 
Citizenship 
Course 


Money 

A Series of Civic and Economic Lessons 
BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 

LESSON I, PART II 
HE first part of this lesson, published in the 
Woman Citizen of April 9, gave a general 
survey of the meaning of money. It <lso com- 
menced a glossary of financial terms, such as 
capitalism, bonds, etc. These definitions are 


continued in the present issue. 








to use checks and bills of exchange on foreign 
banks. 


money in endless transactions. 


These enormously save the use of real 


Exploitation of the market means a restric- 
tion of the output so as to get a higher price 
and to give the owners of the business larger 
profit than they should have. 

Says Professor Hess, of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity: “Such a condition probably now exists 
General Elec- 


tric groups are systematically organizing con- 


as regards anthracite coal: 


trol of the undeveloped waterpower resources 


of the country. Tremendous speculative 





science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, 
clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 
a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


Special eight 
Four months’ preliminary didactic 


It is hoped to announce 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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Magnificent summer Residence! or girls in mountains. 


Freedom and health of camp life with refinement and 


Horseback riding, 
Exclusive. 


366 Fifth Avenue 


Bella Wista 


Large Estate 
Six hours from New York 


French conversation. 
swimming, dancing. 


of cultured home. 
tennis, golf, 
Rate for season, $500. 
MISS FITZGERALD 

New York City 














profits are assured by the possession an 


hold- 
ing of such properties without the expenditure 
of a dollar of capital in their developmen:. We 
know that the resources of industrial cnerg 
are so limited that the centralized and u:iregu- 
lated control of waterpower in the hands of a 
few private corporations would soon become 
the basis of one of the most powerful monopo- 
lies which can possibly be conceived.” 

Fiat money is money which has no guild o 
silver basis. As paper money is easy to carr 
it has enormous value and usefulness so long 
as it keeps close to the real supply of gold or 
silver which it represents. Vast quantities of 
fiat money have been printed in Russia and 
Austria since the war which are worth hardly 
more than the paper on which they are printed 
Farmers in these countries refuse to sell their 
products for bushels of such money. 

Inflation means an over-issuance of currency 
There was extraordinary inflation in all coun- 
] efla- 


tion, or the opposite of inflation, profoundly af- 


tries during the world war and after. 


fected our whole country in the winter of 1920 
1921, 


farmers were 


and when prices suddenly dropped; 


threatened with ruin and mil- 
lions were thrown out of work. The deflation 
was necessary but the suddenness of it caused 
great suffering. These resulted chiefly from 
Nearly 


every American was affected by Europe’s in- 


our not being able to export goods. 
ability to buy our goods. 

Liquidate means to settle, to satisfy, to de- 
liver the amount of value of anything. 

A Market, in the economic sense, means the 
whole area of all parts of the world over which 
the consumers and producers of any commodity 


are spread. 


F prices are cheaper in one part, the buyers 
naturally flock there to buy. This prevents 
very much variety in prices, especially now when 
the cable is in constant use. A miller in Min- 
the 


market in South America and Europe. 


eraill 


W here 


neapolis keeps in daily touch with 





BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Send for booklet 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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there are no railroads, the markets for perish- 
able things, like strawberries, is small. The cost 
of transporigtion prevents many things like wood 
from being sold at great distances. Cold storage 
has entirely changed the transportation of many 
perishable things. 

Monopoly means the sole right or privilege 
to engage in a particular business, especially if 
it enables the monopolist to raise the price of 
what the monopoly produces above what it 
would bring if there were competition. There 
are many kinds of monopolies. Manufacturers 
sometimes control inventors and the makers of 
machinery and prevent any inventor selling his 
invention except to the Trust and at the Trust’s 
Another way of driving out competition 


prices. 

is to sell below cost price and control the whole 
market. Great monopolists own their empjoyees 
almost as much as they own their machinery. 
Great corporations often unite and form a 
Trust and agree to cut down production by 
dismissing many employees and charging a 
higher price for the goods they sell. 


A Moratorium is a legal permission given to 
banks to suspend payments of gold and silver 


for a certain time. 


O 


in Europe acted under a moratorium for a long 


N the breaking out of the war in 1914, the 


banks of the United States as well as those 


time and thus helped save a universal panic. 
During that time the banks of the world were 
able to make readjustments and secure loans. 

A Mortgage is a claim made on land or 
buildings because of a loan made to the owner. 
Property may have several mortgages held by 
different persons bearing different amounts of 
interest and payable at different times. 

Par means equality of value. Shares of stock, 


“ 


paper money, bonds, etc., are said to be “at 
par” when they can be exchanged for their face 
value or real money. When their market price 
is above or below that, they are said to be 
above or below par. A share of stock, when 
bought at par for $100, is counted as above 
that when it sells for more. 

A Stock Company is a body of citizens who 
(4..e., special 


sanction of the law) whose funds are provided 


are incorporated united under 


by holders of shares. These funds are loaned 
ia order to enable the combined capital to pro- 
duce new wealth in mines, railroads, factories, 
etc. This investment brings in a return, which 


is divided proportionately among the share- 
holders. These earnings on the investment are 
called dividends. 

These dividends can not be paid when the 
More- 


sometimes, in the interest of the business, 


business is not sufficiently prosperous. 
over, 
it is voted by the directors to defer payment. 
The share holders leave them the management 
of the funds and receive regular reports. They 
can attend share-hoiders’ meetings and if they 
are absent, appoint certain others as proxies. 
The Stock Exchange 
create a market for capital; to secure capital; 


is an institution to 


to form new companies and to buy and sell 


Its aim is to do the largest 
amount of business the shortest time. It 
is something like a switchboard at a railroad 
It makes quick readjustments. 

it must be safe and 


stocks and shares. 
in 


station. 
Like a 
accurate or there will be disaster. 


switchboard, 
Only men 
carefully chosen and supposed to be reliable 
are permitted to act on the Stock Exchange. 
They must deposit large securities. Every 
broker has to take upon himself the whole re- 
On one 


Ifa 


sponsibility for his client’s obligations. 
day every month, all accounts are settled. 
buyer can not pay all the amount, he can ar- 
range to borrow part of the money from a bank. 
Much of the business on a Stock Exchange is 
useful and But a very doubtful 
business has grown up in connection with the 
stock market. This is buying and selling of 
shares, not with the intention to hold them as 


necessary. 


ar investment, but simply to turn them over 
again for a profit. Sometimes goods of specu- 
lative value pass through the hands of several 
people, who each make profits even though the 
cotton or wheat they are selling has not yet 
been grown. 

Token Money is coin which is not so valuable 
face value. Such 
One hundred cop- 


when melted down as its 
money is copper and nickel. 
per cents melted down would not bring a dol- 
lar. 

lalue refers to te relation of one thing to 
another. 

Values do not rise and fall, but prices do. 
A general rise in prices means that the value of 
everything except gold has risen. 

Rising prices are good for debtors and bad 
for creditors. 

Falling prices are bad for debtors and good 
fer creditors. 

Of the two evils falling prices are said to be 
worse for they depress trade. 

Wealth and Riches are not the same thing 
though the two words are often used in the 
Mark 
maiden, who 


father had 
else had. 


same way. Riches is a relative term. 


told of 


accounted rich 


Twain an Esquimaux 


was because her 


many more fishhooks than anyone 
Every neighbor was, therefore, dependent on 
hiring them from him. If every one had a mil- 
lon dollars, evidently no one would be rich. 
Everyone would have to work and every one 
No 


would charge an enormous wage. one 


would have power over another’s labor. 


EALTH means what promcies welfare 
and the ability to enjoy it. A library of 
books is no wealth to a Hottentot, who can not 
read. The ownership of a piano is no wealth toa 


It 


means all good things that make one strong, 


deaf man. Wealth is much to be desired. 


If other people can 
In John Rus- 


kin’s “ Unto This Last” is a very valuable dis- 


wise, happy and useful. 


have them so much the better. 


cussion on these two much-confounded words— 
riches and wealth. He makes a strong plea for a 
society that will permit every one who works 


to get wealth. 
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A COLUMBIA TRUST FUND 
simply money set aside under the 
protection of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany and invested to provide periodical 
income for definite objects. As one ex- 
ample, gifts to some philanthropic or 


political cause could well be so handled. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 





Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
We Are Somelimes Called the Offictal Suffrage Bank 
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ENGLANDER 

WARDROBE COUCH BEDS 
A couch that can be converted 
with one motion into a full size 
bed. Wardrobe box underneath. 
Sold everywhere by Furniture 
Dealers and Department Stores. 
Write for illustrated booklet 0 


ENGLANDER SPRING BeDCo. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 














BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 





675 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd St. N. Y. C. : 
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METROPOLITAN 


DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 








GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 


THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 
ASK YOUR GROCER 


New York City 





A. GOODMAN & SONS, INC. 















Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, furniture, 
meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues, etc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At deaiers or write as. 


| MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 
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PAGEANT of the 
FOREMOTHERS 


The Boston League of Women Vo- 
ters will send for $5.00 fuil stage di- 
rections for putting on its “ Pageant 
of the Foremothers,” with the list of 
properties required, the chronicle or 
“libretto,” and the historical quota- 
tions. 

Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer will also fur- 
nish, if desired, an outline for addi- 
tional scenes of local interest, repre- 
senting historical events in which the 
foremothers figured in any part of the 
United States. 

Address: 


BOSTON LEAGUE 
of WOMEN VOTERS 


Room 553, 


Little Building Boston, Mass. 




















Announcement 
Convention it 


~~ the re 
programs for 


by the 


was announced that 


study were in preparation 


various standing committees on 
Citizen will 
Study 


will appear in 


special subjects, and the WomMAN 


from time to time. The 


Minimum Wage 


We shall also publish serially 


publish these 
Course on The 
an early number. 
the detailed programs recommended by the 
seven standing committees and adopted by the 
Convention. The first 


issue of May 7th. 


one will appear in the 


their 


A Tool Not a Symbol 

(Continued from page 1195) 
bers had exactly the same relations to loans as 
the twelve governors of the Federal Reserve 
banks. But the Council of National Defense did 
not put women on the executive committee till 
after the war was over, and even now such an 
institution as the Red Cross, to mention only 
one welfare organization, has no woman mem- 
ber on its national executive committee, though 
both the Canadian and the British Red Cross 
national committees have several. 
We have more work before us than we had 
began to try the franchise, 


when we to get 


because, with the help of men, we have to 


build a new civilization. We can not allow the 


vote to.become a conventional possession. 
If our efforts were made for the children alone, 
us would have a lifetime of 
do this without 


boards and committees 


every woman of 
work before her. To try 
full representation on 
and councils and in legislatures, would be as 
work 
We 


must acquire prompt and full representation on 


hampering as our old-time indirect 


through men before we had equal rights. 


these boards and committeces and councils be- 
cause they are the immediate practical instru- 
ments necessary to carry on the service we 
and to our fellow voters, the 


MAUDE 


owe to the future, 


men. RADFORD WARREN. 


The Merit of the Merit Badge 
(Continued from page 1193) 
interest of all people, professional or amateur, 
who would be able to help us in these tests, 
the that they should not 


with understanding 


be too frequent or too severe. 

No body of people could be more interested 
in the subject of public health and woman's 
than the members of 


Voters 


responsibility for it, 
Women and we 


that in 


the League of 


warmly suggest any town or district 
where the two organizations exist certain mem- 
bers of the League should offer their service to 
the local Girl Scout organization for the purpose 
of examining our girls in the health guardian 
test and the citizen test. 


We 


either of these tests, and should accept without 


cordially welcome any criticism for 
question the verdicts of whatever women were 
selected by the local organization to represent 
them. 
Surely, such a whole-hearted and businesslike 


combination of the grown woman citizen and 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN 


unending benefit to the individuals and the cop, F 


munities concerned! 


The Health Guardian test follows. Let “th 


grown woman citizen” test herself 
HEALTH GUARDIAN : 

-I. Recreation and Health: What 
that part of the city in which you live, jy 
the way of play grounds, gymnasiums 
baths, skating rinks, tennis courts, gojj 
links, water sports? 


If there is a public park in or_ near th 
town what privileges does it offer, espe 


cially for young people? Is it we'll take 
care of? Well patronized? 
Discuss briefly why you think the 
ment should provide these things and why 
results may be expected when it does no 
supply them. How does the lack of them 
affect the grown people of a town, in the 
end? 

II. Special Health Facilities in your locality 
1. What is the rule as to registering births? 
What is the advantage of this? 
Of what diseases should the lo 

thorities be notified? 


i] au- 


What diseases must be quarantined? 
Isolated? Posted? Reported? 
. Food Supplies: What are milk sta 


tions? Does your community contro 
the marketing of milk to any d gree! 
Why is the milk question so important? 
Are there any laws for your bakeries? 
What are the regulations as to the 


storage and protection of meat in local 
markets ? 

3. Housing: If three families are willing 
to live in three rooms in your town 


may they do so? 

Is there anything to prevent your crect- 
ing a building of any size and material 
you wish in any place? 

4. Medical Institutions: Is there a public 
hospital in your town? 
Who has a right to use it? 
for it? Is there a public clinic? Why 
should there be? Is there a_ public 
laboratory? How would it benefit your 
community if, there were? Is there a 
district nurse How could Girl Scouts 
assist such a nurse: 

5. Schools: Is there any medical inspec- 
tion in your schools? How did it ever 
affect you? ‘Is its work followed up in 
the home? How are Girl Scouts par- 
ticularly fitted to help in this? Is there 
a school nurse? Why does it, pay the 
community to employ one? Are 
luncheons served in your school free, or 
at low cost? Mention at least two a¢- 
vantages in this and one disadvantage. 
Are there school clinics for eyes and 
teeth? Why are some cities providing 
such clinics? 

6. Baby Hygiene: Is there any place in 
your town where young or _ ignorant 
mothers can ask advice and _instruc- 
tion in the care of infants? State 
briefly why you think such help would 
benefit the community in the end. 

Il. on Services and Sanitation: 

. Who is responsible for the cleaning of 
the streets? Dry or wet method used? 

2. What are the laws concerning the pub- 
lic collection and disposal of garbage? 
How much responsibility in this linc has 
your family? Can you do what you 
please? Is there any practical use for 
garbage? 

3. What is the source of your local water 
supply? What measures are taken to 
make and keep it pure? State some of 
the results of lack of care in this mat- 
ter. 

4. Why should there be regulations about 
spitting in public places? Why are 
common towels and drinking cups for- 
bidden? What are the general rules 
for prevention and treatment of tuber- 
culosis? 

5. Trace the life history of the house fly 
or filth fly and tell why it is a menace 
How may the fly be exterminated? 
How are mosquitoes dangerous? How 
may they be eliminated? 


Who pays 


CITIZEN 


the growing Girl Scout could not fail to be of 


cs offered 
to the public in the town you live in, or jy 
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Discrimination 
in Furs 


==») URS lend themselves to fashion 
% with a gracefulness and adapt- 
ability little understood even a 
short decade ago—thanks to 
the diligent collaboration of 
the expert furrier and the designer of 
styles. 





Discrimination has been the watch- 
word of this development—the furrier’s 
discrimination as to the character of furs 
which most admirably fit into the fashions 
of the hour; and the designer’s, as to the 
garments in which these furs may be 
utilized. 


This house had the distinction of begin- 
ning this pioneer work, when H. Jaeckel, 
Sr., took up the work of a furrier, over 
half a century ago, and established his 
Paris fashion connections. 


To such perfection has this collabora- 
tion been carried that it has brought the 
most discriminating women in the world 
to 546 Fifth Avenue for their fur coats 
and evening wraps—for the designing of 
special garments, for those ready to wear, 
and for the remodelling of their present 
furs. Next season’s styles will be ready 
May Ist. 


Fur Storage 2 Per Cent 
of Valuation 


AECKEL &SONS.. 


Fifth Ave., corner 45th St. 
New York 


One Family Management Since 1863 














Russian Sable Coat 
Made for 


Miss Justine Johnstone 


by 
H. JAECKEL & SONS 
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Where Are the Other Women? 


ALTERED over the United States are many women who all their lives have | 

striven and hoped for the same fine ideals. For the most part they have been | 
strangers to each other. They have worked alone or in little groups here and there. | 
Even with all their handicaps they have made a place for women in education, in | 
business and the professions, and now in the political world. Many thousands of | 
these women have found inspiration in the Woman Citizen, or its predecessor the 


W oman’s Journal. 


They are now millions strong, women who are eager to help in the progress of the 
world. Tothem the Woman Citizen offers information, accurate and unbiased, 
news of what women are doing all over the world, and editorial words from the | 
foremost women of the country: from women leaders and social workers, from col- 
lege presidents and novelists, from Republicans, Democrats and Socialists. 


In 


The Woman Citizen 
of May 7th 


My Experiences in the British Parliament 
by Lady Astor 


Can the United States Afford Not to Disarm? 
by James G. McDonald 








The Attack on the Direct Primary 
by Carrie Chapman Catt 


100,000 Readers Wanted! 


Subscription $2.00 a Year 10 Cents a Copy 
Published at 171 Madison Ave., New York City 

















